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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 


BY MRS. EMMa D. E, SOUTHWORTH. 


BOOK SECOND. 


VIt. 
THE GER-FALCON. 

This should have been a noble creature, she 

Hath all the energy that would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled—as it is, 

An awful chaos—‘ight and darkness, 

And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts, 

Mixed and contending without end or order, 

All dormant or destrustive; she will perish— 

And yet she must not; such are worth redemption. 
Byron. 

It was a queer place—the chamber where young 
Frobisher lay at the Lair. The house being near 
the top of the mountain peak, and the room near 
the top of the house, it looked down a dizzy 
height. 

The side of his bed was placed against one of 
the front windows, so that the patient had only 
to turn over towards it to enjoy a sublime pros- 
pect from the top of this loftiest peak. This win- 
dow had been so obscured by cobwebs and fly 
stains as to make a curtain superfluous, until the 
arrival of the neat little housewife, Zoe, who at 
once washed it off, and sent to the Dovecote for a 
clean white muslin curtain, which was always 
looped back, to permit the invalid to look out- 
This, with Zoe’s new blue-and-white quilt, made 
the chamber look neat and comfortable enough, 
“ considering.” 

Imagine an elephantess in a poultry yard, trip- 
ping it lightly and softly about, for fear of tread- |] 
ing on the young chickens, and you will have 
some little notion of how our amazon stepped 
about the sick room of her patient upon the morn- 
ing after Brutus had left home for the metropolis. 
It was very difficult for Gertrude to step softly 
or speak low. She was in the habit of shouting, 
roaring, leaping, running, and demolishing every- 
thing she happened to touch, and otherwise ex- 
pending her excess of vital energy ; and now she 
tripped about the room as awkwardly as a condor 
in a quadrille might do. Zoe was in the room, 
too, but gliding so spirit-like about, that you 
would scarcely have known her presence. Their 
patient was supposed to be asleep. 


“ Flush-sh-sh-sh! Gertrude!” whispered Zoe, 
as the former brought down a vial on the table, 
with the bang of a hammer on the anvil, shiver- 
ing the vial in the act. 

“ Sh-sh-sh ! ain’t I sh-sh-ing all I can? I do 
wonders! Something will happen to me yet, with 
all this sh-sh-sh-ing. Didn’t I like to fall down 
stairs, by coming softly up? And TI shall break a 
blood-vessel, too, by trying to talk low, I know I 
shall! keeping in so much breath will explode 
my ribs, | know it will!” 

“Hush-sh-sh, Gertrude! don’t whisper ; a whis- 
per in a sick room is more annoying than a talk,” 
murmured Zoe, moved from the chamber, as the 
most effectual way of preventing conversation. 


Left alone, Gertrude stepped up to the side of 
the bed, and, tossing back her heavy fall of yellow 
hair, stooped over the sleeping patient. He was 
lying with his face towards the window, his eyes 
closed, his black silky hair dropping soft shadows 
over his temple and throat. Gertrude looked over 
him as one might look at a very charming picture 
or a beautiful sleeping child, and a smile dimpled 
her mouth and half-closed her eyes, as she 
looked—then the fair amazon cautiously put out 
one finger, and softly touched a black curl that 
coiled upon the transparent temple—then sud- 
denly drew back her hand, as though she feared 
that at a touch this Adonis might blow up, or 
melt away. Still she looked at the sleeping face, 
asa child looks at something very charming and 
curious, but which it is forbidden to meddle with. 
“Oh, he is so beautiful! so beautiful!” she mur- 
mured to herself, still curiously fascinated by the 
exquisitely delicate features and éomplexion. At 
last, however, as she looked, she saw the black 
eyelashes of the youth begin to tremble on his 
white cheeks, and the corner of his chiselled lips 
began to quiver with suppressed humor. Her 
sanguine blood rushed to her brow just as he lost 
command of his countenance, and opened his 
eyes with an angelic smile. 

“T was not asleep, dear Gertrude !” 

“Oh! thank you for confession immediately 
following detection,” said the Ger-Falcon, moving 
from the bed-side. 

“Come hack, dear Gertrude, I want to talk to 
you.” 

“ No—you must sleep.” 

“T cannot, Gertrude ; [ have had sleep enough.” 


“But you haven’t,” said Gertrude, returning, 
“you have not. Come, shut your eyes, and go 
to sleep—that’s a good boy—do—that’s a dear 
boy—think what your mamma would say if she 
knew how you trifled with your precious health. 
Come, now, shut your eyes, and go to sleep, while 
I draw these curtains—that’s a sweet boy!” and 
stooping dowa, Gertrude placed her two hands 
each side of his head, patted him, and ran away. 

“ What a strange girl! and how singular that 
she talks to me as though I were a child! But, 
perhaps, it is not so strange, since every Ameri- 
can youth I have met looks older at fourteen—in 
the face, at least—than I do at twenty-six; that 
is the reason she takes me for a boy. Well! 
that mistake is not unpleasant in some of its ef- 
fects. What a magnificent girl! the largest wo- 
man I ever saw, yet the most elegantly propor- 
tioned, and the most delicately finished. There 
is nothing coarse in her vast beauty. Why, her 
finger-eads, her eye-lids, her nostrils, have that 
exquisite transparency, that fineness of fibre, be- 
longing to the highest order of Caucasian beau- 
ty. But where are my thoughts wandering to 
now? I began by thinking how I should delight 
my friend Lawrence, by giving him a sketch of 
this amazonian beauty found in the wilds of 
America—I have ended with_—.._ Well! I must 
not have those soft fingers clasp my face—rich lips 
hover over my lips so often!” And the youth 
raised himself on his elbow, shook his pillow ve- 
hemently, turned it, and dropped again exhausted. 
While looking through the window, his eye roved 
over mountain, wood, and water. “Ob, how T 


wish my friend Turner were only here, to paint'|’ 
this scene. Singular, they roam all over Europes grand-unéle, 
ground that has been travelled; painted, and| remember. ‘Brutus took care of me”—— 
described, until every part of it is familiar to} 
ea Fg these unknown scenes of wildest 
uty, of the most terrible sublimity, remain nm you d childhood.” - at as 
Wasought,” he murmured; then, “Pshaw! I talk aad sae Coda, a cheval 
of one thing and think of another! That peer-| h 
less girl! She is unique! there is but one of her | humor, unti} 
Species! The clearest, purest eyes, the clearest, ” 
through! That wondrous girl! She draws me sede in 1 





towards her with the force of a maelstrom! I 
wonder who she is—who brought her up?” Then 
rising on his elbow, he looked out agsin upon the 
mountain-scene, while his thoughts roved from 
-one subject to another with feverish vehemence. 
Growing tired of this occupation, he took a stick 
that stood near the head of his bed, in lieu of @ 
bell, and struck it three or four times on the 
floor. Soon he heard a rushing up the stairs, and 
Gertrude entered, bearing a clean shirt in one 
hand, a bundle of linen in the other. 
“Ah! you have slept. That is right. You 
are strong enough to have your wound dressed, 
and change your shirt, and then you shall havea 
broiled partridge for dinner. Zoe is broiling it 
now.” And approaching the bed-side, ehe laid 
down her bundles and began to open his shirt-bo- 
som to dress his wound, saying, all the time, “ Now, 
don’t wince, dou’t shrink —! won’t hurt you, 
rough as [ am, indeed I won’t. There! bea good 
boy, and take it patiently!” After she had fin- 
ished dressing the wound, she took up the shirt 
and said, very coolly, “ Now let me lift you up, 
and put thison!” <A scarcely perceptible smile 
hovered around the youth’s mouth, as he said, 
‘“f{ thank you, dear nurse, but | am capable of 
performing that service for myself!” 
“ Don’t try now, if you don’t feel well enough, 
for I have nothing else to do but wait on you.” 
“Thank, you, dear Gertrude, but I will trouble 
you to bring me a glass of water.” 
“Yes, certainly !” and she went below; and 
by the time the young man had performed his 
toilet, she returned with the glass of water, fol- 
lowed by Zoe bearing his nice little dinner on 
a tray. He took no more notice of Zoe than 
if she had been a little kitten. When the meal 
was over, Zoe took up the tray and left the 
room. Gertrude wasabout to follow, when the 
young man called her back. 
“Will you not remain with me an hour, dear 
Gertrude, to help me while away the tedious 
afternoon ?” 
“Oh, yes! certainly. I only want to go down 
and feed Borealis ; then I’ll return.” 
“ Borealis!” f 
“-Yes—my white horse !” 
“ Oh ! ” 
And Gertrude left the room for about half an 
hour. “ Decidedly, Frobisher, you will have to 
do one of two things—make up your mind to woo 
and wed this young amazon, or to avoid her alto- 
gether. [ wonder what sort of an education she has 
received?” Seeing Gertrude return and take her 
seat by his bed, he turned around on his pillow, 
rested his head on his hand, and asked, 
“Will you read to me, Gertrude?” 
“Oh, yes!” said the Ger-Falcon, rising and go- 
ing into another room. Presently she came back, 
took her seat, and opening her book, prepared to 
commence. 
“ What have you got there, Gertrude?” 
“Tt is the legend of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom! It isa very grandthing! Takes 
my breath quite away to read it, although few 
things have the power to do that. Yes, a great 
work this! such splendid fighting!” 
“Ts that your first favorite, Gertrude ?” 
“Yes! but I have others.” 
“ And what may they be ?” 
“Oh, I like St. George and the Dragon, Una 
and the Lion, and a German story Brighty read 
to me once—The Wild Huntsman ”?—— 

“That who read to you ?” 

“That Brighty, Mrs. General Stuart-Gor- 
on? 

“ Ah! you know her, then?” 

“Yes: do you?” 

“T have met her; but now tell me your other 
favorites.” 
“ Well, I like all those I named, because they 
had such splendid riding and racing and fighting 
and flying all through it! but, oh! my favorite of 
favorites !” 
“ Well, dear Gertrude, and what is that ?” 


ES ee mee oe se — 


& a $ . 
How old were-You when your motheraied ?” 
“My mother died the same*hour fhat*I was 
born ; my father died four years after.” 
“ Poor girl! ” 
“But, poor boy, are»you sure you are not hurt 


would not hurt you again for the world. Say, aré. 
you sure?” Pb 

The youth pressed her hand affectionatély as‘an 
answer ; then— ; 

“Who are your friends and companions, Ger- 
trude?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; almost everybody in ‘the 
county knows me. They don’t like me, I believé 
but that is because they don’t know how well | 
like them, and I have not time to teach them.” . 

“Then you are no favorite in your neighbor- 
hood ?” . 

“N-no. You see the young mep give mé nick- 
names—call me the Ger-Falconf’and what not; 
and old men bob their chins down in their neck- 
cloths, draw down the corners of their mouths, 
and look at me over the tops of their spectacles; 
and young ladies glance over their shoulders, 
avert their eyes, and whisper together, when | 
come among them.” 

“So you have no friends, Gertrude, besides 
having no relations,” 

“Oh, bless you, yes; these people are not my 
enemies, only they do not know how to take me, 
you see; and for friends, | have one very dear 
friend—little Zoe, who broils your partridges; 
only I don’t intend to let Brutus marry her; and 
there is Britannia, who does me jastice. Ah, by 
the way, you said you knew Britannia; how did 
you know her?” 

“She is my cousin.” 

“She your cousin! Ah, now that you tell me, 
I declare I see a resemblance. Your hair and 
eyes are bluish black, like hers, and your com- 
plexion very fair, like hers—only thateher cheeks 
and lips are of rich carnation, and yours are 80 
pale—oh, so very pale,” said Gertrude, her eyes 
softening, as she laid her hand upon the pallid 
forehead of the youth, “so pale. Oh, how could 
I have been such a bear as to growl at you, my 
poor boy. Ah, well, you came down here to see 
Brighty as your cousin ?” 

“ Yes, dear nurse.” 

“Won't you tell me something about yourself, 
now ?” 

“Yes, dear Gertrude, and more than you ex- 
pect to hear, perhaps: 

“ Gertrude, in the neighboghood where I was 
born and brought up, in Jreland, there are hun- 
dreds of miserable men and women living in mud 
huts, on lumps of hard ground, spattered about 
(so to speak) through a vast morass. This great 
marsh is all that is left of the once valuable estate 
of Clonmachnois. The Earl of Clonmachnois died 
last winter in extreme poverty, leaving nothing 
but the marsh, the ruined house, and the empty 
title, to his heirs. The sole heiress of this swamp, 
ruin, and coronet, is my cousin, Britannia O’Riley. 
Before the death of the old Earl, I used to walk 
about the margin of that vast bog, and saying to 
myself—Here are hundreds of men, women, and 
children, starving in idleness; here are hundreds 
of acres of ground, producing nothing but malig- 
nant fevers; if these acres were drained, they 
could be made to support this population; there 
is work to be done, and people starving for the 
want of work; it only needs capital to adjust the 
one want to the other. I was wealthy ; I would 
gladly have purchased this bog from the old Earl, 
and, with my own means, have set the peasantry 
to work, and drained it or filled it up. That 
would have given the starving people present 
work and wages, and opened a, fair prospect in 
the future to all concerned. 

“ Unfortunately for my project, the old Earl 


refused to part with any more of his acres. 


When he died, I went immediately to London— 
saw a relative who was is the cabinet—related to 
him all my plans and wishes for my native parish, 
and received from him the suggestion of seeking 
out and marrying the heiress, and then applying 
for the reversion of thetitle, which would give me 
a seat in the House of Peers, and so greatly facil- 
itate my dearest projects for Ireland. At first, 





“Oh, Milton’s Paradise Lost! Milton’s Para- 
dise lost! Oh! there was magnificent fighting 
there !—Heaven and Hell in battle array! all 
space for a battle-field! the throne of the Uni- 
verse the stake! and angels and devils hurling 
planets at each other! Oh! that was a touch 
above the sublime! I can conceive that it took a 
blind man to write that !” 
“Yes! dear Gertrude, a d/ind man—a man in 
spiritual as in visual darkness! War in Heaven! 
Gertrude! does not that strike you as horrible 
blasphemy ?” 
“ No, it don’t !” 
“ Well! we will not argue that question now! 
Now, Gertrude, is that all your reading ?” 
“Yes! I believe so !” 
“You should read history and travels and voy- 
ages, Gertrude !” 
“Oh! Ido!” 
“Ah! that is well. 
travels do you read ?” 
“Oh! I read the history of Jack the Giant 
Killer, and Gulliver’s Travels, and the voyages 
of Sinbad the Sailor! Hush! what are you 
laughing at, boy? If you laugh so loud as that, 
you'll make your nose bleed—no! I mean your 
wound.” 
The young man was, in fact, laughing very 
heartily. 
“Come! I shall get mad! I think it is very 
improper for boys to laugh at their elders!” 
“T beg your pardon, dear Gertrude! Now, go 
on with your reading !” 
“T won't! there now! You have put me out, 
and so you may just do without it!” 
“[ submit, dear Gertrude,” said the young 
man, in his mellifluous tones. 
Gertrude looked at him, with her blazing eyes 
a little softened. 
“Ob! Pll read to you!” then she said. 

“ No, Gertrude.” 
“Oh, but I will!” 
“T will not hear you now, Gertrude !” 
“ But I was only joking, my boy !” 

“ Nevertheless, I will not trouble you !” 

“You are angry! that’s what you are!” ex- 
claimed the amazon, bursting into fury, throwing 
down the book, and sending it with her foot to 
the opposite end of the room. “Yes! you are 
angry! that’s what you are! Now, if you are 
angry, why don’t you quarrel and have done with 
it, and then hear the reading! Why don’t you 
quarrel, and not lay there stying ‘ No, and ‘ No, 
in your flute tones, to make me miserable! | 
never was crossed in my life, and I won’t be cross- 
ed now and made miserable by a refractory boy ! 
and Pll let you Know, sir, that yourstutor is in 
the house, and, if you do not behave yourself, he 
shall come up and give you @ lesson in Greek! 
Why don’t you quarrel, hey? What are you 
sulking about? If you are angry, why don’t you 
quarrel? You won't? Well, I don’t care—a 
dumb devil is better than a talking one !” 
“Gertrude!” zs 
The two syllables fell on her ears like two low, 
sweet, full music notes. She wheeled abruptly 
round to see him looking at her with his large, 
tender eyes. With a quick revulsion of feeling, 
Gertrude burst into tears, and hurried towards 
him, covering him with caresses. 
“Poor boy! poor boy! It is I who am a bar- 
barian! but then I always was so used to Brutus. 
He quarrels back again, and we get our accounts 
evenly balanced! So I am not fit to deal with a 
gentle boy like you !” 
“Let us now return to the subject of your 
books.” 
“Shall I read to you?” 

“ No” 
“Qh! you won’t let me do that. You are 
stubborn !” 
“ What other books have you read ?” 
“None others at all, except the heathen my- 
thology.” ; 
“ And you like that ?” 

+» “Oh! very much indeed! The schoolmaster 
used to tell us that these heathen fables were a 
bunch of keys—that each fable was a key to un- 
‘Jock the mystery of some truth, if we would but 
fit the key into the right lock.” 

« fade gy you up, bogie Ags 

“ Nobody! I came up of myself. 

« Who educated you”? 

“The pat amr 
.“ Satisfactory that ”—— 

“If you mean who raised me, Brutus did!” 

“ Only Bratus?” - eee 

“Yes! that is, we were left in charge of an old 

but he fell into dotage before I can 


What history and whose 





So you never 


offensive caresses when she wasin & 
big enough to'scratch and | 
then Brutus took me away from 





she got angry, and smother | Fo 


Gertrude, I revolted at the idea of looking up an 
heiress for the sake of marrying her; but after 
much thought, I decided that, as my heart was 
really free, asthe happiness of hundreds depended 
upon my getting possession of that marsh, that I 
would seek out the young heiress; and, if [ should 
love her, and be so happy as to win her love, that 
I would offer her my hand and fortune. Having 
gained a clue to the young lady’s residence, I ob- 
tained, through my relative, an appointment as 
attaché to the present embassy; came out, and, 
through an advertisement, discovered the abode 
of my cousin, and came and found her sufficiently 
beautiful, elegant, and accomplished, to grace the 
highest circles, and found her, only to see her 
marry another!” 

Gertrude had heen silent all this time. At 
last, sighing vastly like a rising gale, she asked, 
“And did you—did you—did you fall in love 
with Brighty ? ” 

“ Why, no,” smiled the youth, “ not precisely. 
I had built some aerial castles, it is true, but ”— 
then, sighing deeply, said, “it is a serious disap- 
pointment to me—the downfall of my hopes for 
Treland !” 

Gertrude reéchoed his sigh. Gertrude was 
puzzled also. She could not reconcile the deli- 
cate features and complexion, the almost infantile 
clearness of brow, with the manly discourse of her 
patient. She did not call him “my boy” again, 
and she did not caress him after that. At last 
she ventured to say, 

“T wonder how old you are ?” 

The young man smiled again, as he looked 
gently at her, and replied, 

“Tam twenty-two !” 

“Twenty-two! No, you can’t be. Louis Stu- 
art-Gordon is only eighteen, and he looks much 
older than you do!” 

“That is because he is an American and I am 
an Irishman. Even children’s faces dry and 
wrinkle in your dry climate, while men and wo- 
men retain an infantile freshness and softness of 
complexion long past middle age, in the climate of 
England and Ireland.” 

“ Your countenance is very fair and clear, and 
oh ! you have one beautiful place on your face !” 
“ Where, Gertrude?” 

“ Oh! just between your eyebrows ! so open! so 
clear! so benignant! it reminds one of celestial 
arches, of rainbows, and of angels!” 

The furious yelling of the dogs started Ger- 
trude to her feet. She ran to the window. 

“ What is the matter with them, Gertrude?” 
“It is the bailiff!” she exclaimed, her color 
rising. her eyes sparkling, as she hastened from 
the room, “It is the bailiff! Now ror ir! 
Guory!” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


For the National Era. 


SLAVERY SINFUL IN ITSELF, 


AND NON-FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE PRACTICING 
IT THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. S—ConTINUED. 


2. The word leaven, when used in the Scrip- 
tures to designate truth and purity, is not used 
to designate the influence of a few true Christians 
upon a corrupt church, but to designate the influ- 
ence of a pure church upon a corrupt world. Para- 
phrased, as used by our Saviour, it reads thus: 
The kingdom of heaven, that is the church, when 
pure, as planted by Christ, is like leaven, leaven- 
ing or purifying the corrupt world sround it, 
as leaven leavens meal around it, and will con- 
tinue to do so until the whole lump, the whole 
world, shall be given to God for his inheritance— 
until the kingdoms of this earth shall become the 
kingdoms of his Son. But “if the salt,” which 
designates the pure church, “has lost its salt- 
ness,” (that is, when the controlling influence has 
become corrupt,) “ wherewith shall it be salted ?” 
that is, how shail it be purified? The controlling 
‘influence is against you ; that of course will vote 
you down, bear your name and influence along 
with its current, and you cannot reach the matter 
of complaint, for it is now admitted by the m@® 
jority to be consistent with piety. You cannot 
therefore reach the corrupt members ; and they 
see that your words are contradicted by your 
practice, for you fellowship with what you say is 
wicked ; they regard you as having beams in your 
own eyes, and as not seeing very straight; or 
else, that you are not honest—do not really be- 
lieve what you say, In either case, you cannot 
reach the erring members, * 

The word leaven is aiso used in the Scriptures 
to Seciguete the tendency of immoral practices ; 
as in the 5th chap. of 1 Cor., where the Apostle 
rebukes the church at Corinth for their fellow- 
ship of an immoral practice, and warns the whole 
church of their danger by saying: “Know ye 
not that a little leaven leavens the whole lump?” 

r pia sd 
1.-“It is wicked in all to fellowship. wicked- 
ness ;” it God, when he has 
commanded yo st with or fellowship for- 
‘nicators and extortioners. 





3 Lae j 


' 2. Many are in danger of the same 
immorality. For so.soon as any practice, or sys- 


Eee Sane 


by my rudeness? Oh, I am so sorry about it!" |, 


tem, is admitted into the church, it is then bap- 
tized as not sinful—sealed as consistent with pi- 
ety—and others may therefore practice the same 
without necessarily ruining their souls or the 
church. And 

3. With those who are not willing to do the 
‘deed—practice the iniquity themselves—their 
hearts become calloused by oft familiarity with 
the sin, their consciences seared by resisting the 
command of God, “put away the wicked per- 
son”—“have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness ;” and for fear they should 
speak their own condemnation in fellowshipping 
that which they admit to be wicked—wrong— 
they, too, become silent, or apologists for the in- 
iquity, to make consistent their own position or 
connection. Thus it is, “a little leaven of corrup- 
tion leavens the whole lump.” And have we not 
already seen that this has been verified in the 
case of slavery as it exists in the churches of the 
land? 

And, reader, how stands yourown case? You 
have, perhaps, had an awakened conscience on 
this matter, and for many years have been talk- 
ing and laboring. How many converts have you 
made? Any? And are you reforming your 
church any? Is it becoming more and more free 
from pro-slavery influence through your instru- 
mentality 2 Some members may have been roused 
by the ion and consistent actio& of other 
members in other churches. But what reforma- 
tion have you accomplished in reference to this 
particular question? Perhaps, in reality, you-are 
growing less active, and if not, perhaps the 
church is increasing its slave area, and, in real- 
ity, whilst it makes to you and others many soft 
concessions, a8 conscience-plasters to lull you un- 
til you shall tumble into your grave, or it gets 
beyond your reach, the church is all the while 
becoming more and more pro-slavery. Or, you 
may have but recently been awakened on the 
subject—your zeal strong, and yet in your first 
love. So far, this is well. But mark—led by 
the force of trath, you will go forward to the 
goal of consistency, or else yet go back to the 
dungeon of slavery. In religion you can take no 
neutral ground. And from this hour you will 
go on until you shall soon have no fellowship 
with slavery, or else you will go back, and fold 
your arms in the cause of freedom, and that, 
whilst the voice of imploring millions is falling 
upon yourears. You are ready to say; “is thy 
servant a dog that he will do this thing?” 
Nevertheless, the process will be theirs. 1. You 
will feel condemnation for your rebellion against 
God and your inconsistent position. 2. You will 
come to hate that subject which gives you pain or 
unpleasantness. 3. You will then banish it as 
much as possible from your mind, and particular- 
ly from your conversation and action. Yea, soon 
you will not, unless for mere show, go where the 
subject is named. 

We-know the case of many who started in the 
cause of freedom with much zeal, but who on find- 
ing that consistency demanded of them to come 
out from slaveholding churches, and not liking to 
do this, they began to apologize for their position, 
others for slavery itself, and many others are now 
silent on the subject. And, as a confirmation of 
the truth of the subject, we refer the reader to a 
letter which we have read since we commenced 
penning this last thought. It is the excellent let- 
ter of Edwin H. Nevin, addressed to the Anti- 
Slavery Ministers and Members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, (0.S.,) of which he was until very 
recently a member. In this letter he points to 
those once active, notorious in their untiring de- 
votion to the slave, but now silent. The body to 
which they belong has decided that slavery is not 
sinful, and therefore no bar to communion, and 
refuse action on the subject. These once active 
members have been called upon to come out. 
They do not like to; they see the inconsistency 
of their position, and are silent. 

Reader, in the langurge of Almighty God to 
Lot, we say to you, “Escape for thy life; tarry 
not thou in all the plain”? “A little leaven 
leavens the whole lump.” Oh, how appropriate 
our Saviour’s prayer, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” J.G. Fer. 








[To BE cONTINTED.] 





For the National Era. 


TO THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
No, 4, 

I think I showed in my last letter that slavery 
is very slightly, if at all, affected by climate or 
soil. The history of the world confirms the rea- 
soning. It is enough to say that the worst grade 
of serfdom now exists in “‘ the everlasting snows” 
of Siberian Russia. I stated, that so far from 
nature’s law having forbid slavery in Mexico and 
California, that they were, of all countries in the 
world, most suited to slavery. The “ Asiatic 
features” of the country, I thought, were the 
best for slavery, as Asia has ever been fuller of 
Despotism than Europe. Nothing struck me 
with so much force, in passing through Mexico, 
as the fact that the physical features of the coun- 
try warred against a middle class of small land- 
holders, who are the best depositaries of freedom. 
The very necessity of irrigation requires large 
capital and a single ownership. Hence the ten- 
dency is towards master and slave, or landlord and 
tenant, almost inevitably—the most unfavorable 
case for free institutions. Butif the tillableland 
invites to slavery, equally so do the barren hills, 
whose only wealth is mineral mines. Surely if 
any business would make slave-labor profitable in 
the world, mining is that business. And yet, in 
the face of these facts, you obstinately insist that 
the law of God forbids slavery there! Once 
more, your reasoning is a8 bad as your facts! 
You “will not reénact the law of God!” I be- 
long to that fanatical class who believe that the 
business of law-makers is to reénact the laws of 
God and Nature, and nothing else. Pray, sir, 
if that sort of laws is not to be reénacted, what 
sort is? Only those which are at war with God 
and Nature? If there are any “gentlemen,” 
North or South, whose sensibilities are likely to 
be wounded by the reénactment of the laws of 
God or Nature, those I would take care to wound ; 
because they would deserve to be wounded, as all 
crime deserves punishment ! [ understand, then, 
that the substance of all this is, that you refuse 
to reclaim your stolen “ thunder!” You sack out 
rtom tHe Witmot Proviso! ‘You speak of 
some men, who, when they change, themselves, 
contend that the world around had changed! 
These are the shallow subterfuges of weak minds. 
Not so with the heroic genius! With him, his- 
tory has changed! its valleys have changed! its 
hills are not the same! “A piague on all cow- 
ards, say I.” “Is there no virtue extant?” “I 
will not give you a reason upon compulsion ”— 
« | WILL NOT RE-ENACT THE Law or Gop!” 

You are quite happy in your vindication of 
the South from Northern aggression. But I look 
in vain to find a word of complaint on the part 
of the North against the South. At this, I am 
not surprised. The North has proven herself 
quite tame in her submission to insults, and to 
blows! I have already attended to this; I shall 
not go over the same ground. 

I suppose the large class of merchants and man- 
ufacturers of Massachusetts, whom you repre- 
sent, applaud your course. The point of honor 
with them is, to “put money in their purse!” 
Nobody expected them to show any spirit of man- 
liness—any resistance to wrong—any demand for 
rights! 

But Massachusetts has not “lost the breed of 
noble bloods” There isaremnant of the old Pu- 
ritan stock, who.do not worship only the belly ! 
men who put principle before gold—men who 
rightly comprehend the rights of man, and have 
the iron will and the indestructible energy to 
achieve their final vindication ! 

It had been well if you had passed them in si- 
lence. It were well for Daniel Webster, even, 
that neither now nor hereafter, the comparison 
should be drawn between him and them! Such 
men as Garrison, and Mann, and Phillips, and 
Adams, and a host of others, need no apologetic 
commiseration from any one! History will vin- 
dicate them from the censures even of Daniel 
Webster! Certainly I shall not become their 
defender. Speculation is one thing—fact an- 
other. I have not undertaken to say who has 
done the good ; but I take issue with you, about 
the existence of it. So far from the condition of 
the slave having been made worse, since 1835, 
the period which Mr. Calhoun lays down as the 
beginning of abolition agitation, the condition of 
the slave in the South has steadily improved. 
They are now better clothed, better fed, better 
housed, and better treated, in all respects. Every 
traveller confirms this statement of one who lives 
among slaves. As you p28s along the extreme 
‘Southern Mississippi, you see long rows of com- 
fortable which bear keable evi- 


press and the stump so free to slave as 
now. Look, sir, at the National Era; would it 
have been’ tolerated in 1832? No, sir. The 
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make them! They have not passed that last 
round in the descent to crime and infamy, where 
insensibility to shame and public denunciation 
stupefies the villain! Their whole effort is, very 
naturally, to make elavery just as tolerable as 
slavery can be made, consistent with its perma- 
nence. But the same causes which tend to its 
amelioration, will accomplish its abolition at last ! 
If laws cannot be long better than public opin- 
ion—so they cannot long be worse than public 
opinion. When slavery comes under the ban of 
a wide-spread public opinion, it will perish, in 
spite of obsolete laws and paper constitutions! 

Complaisance, charity, compromise, sir, are the 
supports of slavery! “ Easy virtue,” in church 
and state, consummates the ruin of political 
morals, debauches the nation, and makes slavery 
a very tolerable thing!—a “ patriarchal institu- 
tion!’ The praises of the Southern press ought 
to remind you of a certain wise man of antiquity, 
“Titinius applauds—I’ve said a foolish thing!” 
There is much to approve in what you say of 
disunion. . 

The liberty of the white race, who are the ma- 
jority, is not to be jeoparded for any contingent 
possibility of thereby freeing the black race. Far 
less is the Union to be dissolved, for the purpose 
of maintaining slavery! Three hundred thou- 
sand slavebolders are not the South: as they will 
find out, when they choose to put the fearful 
issue—‘* Slavery, or Disunion!” W. TT. Seward, 
nearly right in all his speech, is surely right in 
this, that the slaveholders are the last to seek dis- 
union! It is Bullyism and Braggardism, and 
nothing else! They knew the tameness of the 
North, and calculated upon it, and succeeded! I 
do not therefore fel the eloquence of your speech 
just here—it seems but “mock-tragedy” at best! 
With sorrow be it said, that even your virtues 
lean to vice’s side! The proposition to appro- 
priate money for the colonization of free blacks 
should, when carried into a law, be entitled “a 
bill for the encouragement of crime!” I am a 
Colonizationist, because I think a free educated 
black colony will, perhaps, civilize Africa. But 
colonization, with a view merely of getting clear 
of a free colored class, who are “a thorn in the 
King’s side,” has none of my sympathy! 

If you had said to the South, give us the lib- 
erty of all your bondmen, and we will give you 
all our public revenue beyond the actual necessi- 
ties of Government, even with colonization, you 
would have siid a great, a good, and a sensible 
thing. I wish for your own sake, much, and yet 
more, for the sake of the Union, and of humanity 
at large, that you had nerved yourself to paint 
slavery, as none but you could have painted it, 
and then have come forward in good earnest with 
a proffer of the proceeds of the public lands and 
all other available means, to assist in its final 
eradication! It is a source of regret to.all lovers 
of American genius, that you did not prove as 
gloriously great, as you are unquestionably tal- 
ented! That your aspirations were not for a 
country sus, as well as “ wide-spread” and pow- 
erful—an altar, where the soul could pour out its 
love, and prayers, as well as its admiration— 
“Liserry and Union—one, and inseparable, now, 
and forever !” 

I have freely spoken, as an advocate of liberty, 
not as your enemy. I shall not be of those who 
wish to put you down, or see you put down! I 
trust you may long live, and long be in the coun- 
cils of the nation—more earnestly and faithfully 
to use, for the good of the nation and humanity, 
those great powers with which Nature has so 
signally marked you. 

Believe me, truly and respectfully, your most 
obedient servant, C. M. Cray. 
Madison Co., Ky., April 3, 1950. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
Maxton, [a., April 1, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Sir: In accordance with a resolution, which 
will be seen below, it devolves upon me to solicit 
your attention to the following report, and re- 
quest publication in your paper: 

MASS MEETING, 
Pursuant to a previous call for a mass meeting, 
the citizens of Grant county, Indiana, convened 
at the Court-House in Marion, on Saturday, the 
30th ult., at 1 o'clock P. M. 
The meeting was organized by calling A. Diltz, 
sen., to the chair, and appointing E. C. Ink, Secre- 
tary. 
The object of the meeting was to take into 
consideration the action of Congress upon Mr. 
Clay’s Compromise resolutions, and upon Califor- 
nia’s demand for admission, as a State, into the 
Union. 
Mr. E.C. Overman led off in a few preliminary 
remarks, suggestive of the expediency of pro- 
ceeding to the business of the meeting, without 
the appointment of a special committee to pre- 
pare business for its consideration. After which, 
James Brownlee, Esq., offered the following 





resolutions : 


Resolved, That we are in favorof the passage of 
a law by Congress, prohibiting slavery in all 


Territories belonging to, or which may hereafter 


be acquired by, the United States. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the immediate 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. 


Resolved, That we are in favor of jhe passage 


of a law by Congress, granting slaves and other 
persons claimed as owing service, the right of 


trial by jury. 

Resolved, That we have observed with the most 
profound regret a disposifion on the part of some 
Northern members in Congress to yield up our 
Territories to the chances of settlement and popu- 
lation, thereby leaving them openly exposed to 
the extension of slavery. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to 


immediately admit California, as a State, into the 


Union, with her present Constitution and boun- 
daries. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the passage of 
a law by Congress, imposing the “heaviest sanc- 
tions,” as proposed in the Senate of the United 


States, upon citizens of the free States, upon their 
refusal to deliver up persons claimed as fugitives 


from slavery; believing that such enactment 
would be contrary to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, odious and oppressive, and totally subver- 
sive of our civil and religious privileges. f 
The above resolutions were discussed by Messrs. 
D. W. Jones, Thomas Howe, John Brownlee, J. 
W. Dodd, and Dr. Wm. Lomax, and were finally 
adopted. . 
Charles Scott offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That we heartily approve the course 
pursued by our Representative in Congress, Hon. 
A. J. Harlan, in voting for the resolutions of 
Messrs. Root and Giddings. Adopted without 
discussion. 
On motion, it was ordered, that the Secretary 
forward a copy of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing to the Editor of the National Era, and re- 
quest its publication. 
On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

A. Dittz, President. 
E. C. Ink, Secretary. 





Cananpaicua, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
April 10, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 
Sir: We had a Convention here last week. 
The resolutions were directed to be sent to the 


Era for insertion. Yours, 
Joun Mosuer. 


ONTARIO COUNTY CONVENTION. 

At a large Convention of the people of On- 
tario county, without distinction of party, held 
at the Court-House in Canandaigua, on the 2d 
and 3d days of April, the following resolutions, 
with others, were passed nearly unanimously : 

Resolved, That, while we love the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, we value them only as a 
means of “establishing justice, securing the bless- 
ings of liberty, and promoting the general wel- 
fare.” 

Resolved, That we demand the application of 
the Jeffersonian Ordinance of 1787 to all the 
Territories of the United States, the prohibition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and the. 
“ guaranty to every State in this Union of a re- 
publican form of Government,” that shall “secure 
the rights of every citizen thereof in his person 
and property, and their management.” §# 

Resolved; That the recent es of William 
H. Seward, J. R. Giddings, J. P. Hale, Horace 
Mann, S. P. Chase, and others, in the Congress of 
the United States, while they contain some con- 
cessions which we cannot endorse, give evi- 
dence, nevertheless, of no small degree of pro- 


dence, from their newness, of having been built| gress in the national councils, in withstandin 
feos the period of “ itation!” You ask, if| the usurpations of the slave power, and pra 
pera tie, now talk and write in Vi as in | cheering Vndications thet thegapirit of Northern 

832, upon the subject of slavery? Yes. Never | freemen is not quite extinct, Md will yet become 
before, in any period of our ry, were the | predominant and victorious. 


Resolved, That the perfidious and heartless course 
of Daniel Webster, in the Senate of the United 





States, is a disgrace not only to Massachusetts, 


South are not so base as your argument would 


but to the entire North, and calls for the indig- 
nant rebuke of a free people. 
Lronarp Wuitney, Chairman. 


es 


CARROLL COUNTY MEETING. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Perry township, 
Carroll county, Ohio, friendly to the Wilmot 
Proviso, held in Perrysville on Monday, the 18th 
of February, 1850, S. R. Pulmer was appointed 
President, W. B. Creal, Vice President, and 
Alex. Johnston, Secretary. The meeting was 
then addressed by Thomas H. Cummings of 
Leesville, after which the following resolutions 
were offered and unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, in the House of Representatives of 
the United States, a resolution offered by Mr. 
Root of Ohio, affirming the principles of the Or- 
dinance of 1787, and affixing it to the Territories 
of the United States, has heen laid upon the table 
by a majority of 26 votes ; and whereas we believe 
the great mass of the people of the Northern 
States to be in favor of the principles of said 
resolution : 

Therefore, be it resolved— 

1. That we hold in detestation the political 
character of.those Northern men who have basely 
betrayed their constituents by voting against said 
resolutions. 

2. That the time has come when this question 
should be made a test with all candidates for 
Office. 

3. That we-will hereafter stistain no man for 
office who is not fully committed on’this subject. 

4. That we highly approve of the course of 
Hon. J. Cable, our present Representative in 
Congress, in voting in favor of Mr. Root’s resolu- 
tion, and at the same time disapprove of his votes 
in favor of slaveholding candidates for office in 
the House of Representatives. 

5. That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the President and Secretary, and be 
published in the Carrollton newspapers and in 
the National Era at Washington, D.C. 

S. R. Parmer, President. ° 

Avex. Jonnston, Secretary. 





DEMOCRATIC COUNTY MEETING. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the last 
Democratic County Convention, a meeting of the 
Democratic Republicans of Crawford county 
assembled at the Court House, Meadvillee, on 
Monday evening, the 11th inst, and after being 
called to order by Maj. S.S. Adrain, 

W. Bartle, of Me-dville was called to the 
Chair, Maj. Jabez Holcomb of Conneaut, Dr. W. 
F. Owen of Spring, Nicholas Snyder of Wood- 
cock, Wm. Kerr Esq. of Vernon, and Aaron 
a of Fairfield, were chosen Vice Presi- 

ents. 

Wm. Barron of Meadviile, and S. W. Knox of 
Conneautville, were appointed Secretaries. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That a committee of ore from each 
election district of the county be appointed to 
report resolutions and make such suggestions 
relative toa change in the delegate system, as 
they may deem advisable, for the consideration of 
the meeting. 

The districts were then called over, and the 
citizens thereof who were present appointed the 
following: [Here follow the names of the Dis- 
tricts, &c., 31 in all.] 

During the absence of the committee the meet- 
ing was ably addressed by George Williamson, 
Esq., and a number of other gentlemen, all of 
whom urged the propriety of union and harmony 
in the party. 

The committee returned after an absence of 
some time, when Mr. Lowry offered the follow- 
ing as the result of their deliberations, which 
were separately considered, and adopted : 

Resolved, That political equality, opposition to 
monopolies and special privileges, are recognised 
as cardinal principles of Democracy, and the ap- 
plication of these principles to every section of 
the Union will secure to man his natural rights, 
and drive the great moral and political sin of 
slavery from the land. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the General 
Government to rid itself at once and forever from 
all connection with a traffic so repugnant to 
Christianity, by abolishing slavery in all terri- 
tory within their exclusive control ; and the high- 
est considerations of duty and patriotism require 
of Congress to prohibit the extension of slavery 
over Territory that is free. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a Homestead 
Exemption law, and the law passed at the last 
session of the Legisluture exempting three hun- 
dred dollars worth of property from sale on ex- 
ecution should not be repealed until it gives 
place to one still more liberal in its character. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the amend- 
ment of the Constitution, as passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, which, if adopted by 
the present, will enable the people to elect their 
own Judges. The election of all officers, both 
State and National, by the qualified electors, is 
strictly Democratic, and we will contribute our 
mite to procure the necessary amendment to the 
State and National Constitutions, by the election 
of men to office who will advocate and vote for 
this principle. 

Resolved, That the public lands belong to the 
people, and that they should be bestowed in lim- 
ited quantities on actual settlers who are home- 
less. 

Resolved, That it is the true policy of this 
Government to make such judicious appropria- 
tions for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
as our foreign and domestic commerce demands ; 
provided, always, that they are not local in their 
benefits, and not legitimate subjects of State and 
individual enterprise. 

Resolved, That the franking privilege is a 
monopoly odious to republicans, and its abolish- 
ment is loudly demanded ; and that cheap postage 
is a reform which the spirit of the age requires. 
[Then follow re8olutions respecting State 


policy.] 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, Aprin 24, 1850. 


The Senate had under consideration a resolu- 
lution submitted by Mr. Webster, yesterday, in- 
structing the Committee on Finance to inquire 
what measures may be expedient to facilitate and 
increase the coinage of the United States. Mr. 
Webster explained that there was a great accu- 
mulation of bullion in the mint, and that it had 
two tendencies—one, to invite the sending of bul- 
lion out of the country, to be coined by England, 
the other, to produce considerable inconvenience 
in mercantile operations. After considerable dis- 
cussion, colored somewhat by party feelings, the 
resolution was adopted. 

An effort was made to attend to some other 
business, but failed, and the Senate went into 
Executive session. 


Tuurspay, Aprin 25, 1850. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate an 
Executive document, in reply to a Senate resolu- 
tion, concerning the treatment of American sail- 
ors in Japan, our commerce with oriental nations, 
&c. The Secretary of State recommends that 
the consulate at Singapore be put ona better foot- 
ing, and that the grade of our mission to China 
be raised to that of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Numerous Anti-Slavery petitions were pre- 
aroiet by Mr. Chase, and ordered to lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. Clay presented a paper from the grand 
jarors of Lewis Co., Ky., and a report of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of citizens of that county, 
condemning the acts of certain other citizens of 
the same county, in obtaining signatures to Abo- 
lition petitions, and sending them to Con 
and declaring that said petitions misrepresent the 
public sentiment in that region. 

Mr. Clay said—I am happy, sir, at thus having 
an opportunity of vindicating that county—al- 
though itis true Iam not very well acquainted 
with the people there, though I have always heard 
a good account of them—from the reproach indi- 
cated by these petitions. I ask that this present- 
‘mentand the proceedings of the meeting to which 
I have referred may be received and laid upon 
the table. R 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the joint resolution of the Committee on Printing 
to insure more expédition in the public printing. 
Mr. Borland urged the his substitute, 
which proposes to release the present contractors 
from their engagement, paying them for work 
done, at certain rates, and to employ and 
for Congress. 

[The present contractors are connected with 
the Union office. They took the contract at prices 
less than those on which the former contractors 
lost money—at prices at which every practical 











printer knew the work could not be done without 





loss. Having thus underbid all competitors, and 
driven them off tht ground, they had Congress 
pretty much in their own power. The result is, 
the work has been delayed beyond all precedent ; 
& dead loss of one thousand dollars a week is said 
to be incurred upon it; and Congress is reduced 
to the necessity of adopting some new mode of 
having the printing done; and the effort now is, 
to release the contractors, pay them a largs ad- 
vance on the rates they agreed to do the work for, 
and then appoint the Intelligencer and Union print- 
ers to do the work, at such rates as a union of the 
friends of both in Congress may determine. } 

Mr. Walker of Wisconsin said— 

If { understand the proposition of the Senator 
from Arkansas, it does not seem to me to be a very 
modest one. It is to this effect, believe—that the 
contractors be released from, their contract, upon 
their relinquishment of all claims which they 
might have for indemnity for their non-perform- 
ance of this contract. I know not, nor do I care 
to know very minutely, what reasous are a'leged 
for their failure to perform this contract. If it be 
that the printers were mistaken when they entered 
into this contract, there is something very singular 
in the matter, for it occurs to me that men making 
a bid for this work, men acquainted with the busi- 
ness, in contracting with Congress ought to have 
known at what rate they could do the work. It 
seems to me that they must have known this when 
they took thecontract. Now, they must have made 
this bid either with the view of executing this 
work at what they supposed to be fair rates, and 
deriving therefrom a fair profit, or they must have 
made it with a view to keep it for the time being 
out of the hands of others, and with the ultimate 
design of throwing up the contract go as to obtain 
a higher price. I do not know that this has been 
the design ; I do not charge it as such ; but I will 
say this much, that if that has been the design, it 
is treating Congress very improperly. The way 
that I look at the matter, | think the proposition 
needs amendment, and I would submit the follow- 
ing as an amendment to the joint resolution re- 
ported by the Committee : 

“That proper legal steps be immediately taken 
to recover the proper penalties for the non-per- 
formance of any contract or contracts for doing 
the public printing of the present Congress.” 

The subject gave rise to a long discussion. 

Mr. Clemens of Alabama, speaking of the sub- 

stitute of Mr. Borland, said— 
Do we not know that we have not been sup- 
plied with a single public document at the time 
we wanted it? At the commencement of the ses- 
sion we called for information with regard to Cal- 
ifornia, and sent it to the printers. Weare nearly 
done legislating for California, and it is not here 
yet. Has there been no misconduct here? By 
whom was the contract taken? Not by inexperi- 
enced men, who did not know what they were do- 
ing. There is no pretence that they were taken 
in. There is no pretence of misfortune. They 
took it, knowing that they could not execute it 
upon the terms and within the time. They took 
it, as I have no doubt, relying upon the generos- 
ity of Congress. The Senator from Mississippi 
says it would be ungenerous to enforce a contract of 
this sort. Sir, we have other duties than to these 
contractors. We owe a duty to our constituents, 
to watch over the public treasury, and to see that 
the money goes from it for honest purposes. By 
the amendment, they will get not less than $50,000 
in addition to the amount agreed for. And for 
what? It does not speak of releasing us from 
their contract; but it goes and pays them this 
sum; and for what? For not having their work 
donein time. For “all work not yet delivered 
and paid for,” they are to receive the same com- 
pensation as shall be awarded to the contractors 
who shall execute it for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. Why, sir, they have been paid for none of 
it yet. They would make not less than $50,000 
by the operation of this single amendment; and 
what are we called upon to give it to them for? 
Because they have kept us out of information ne- 
cessary for correct and proper legislation. I am 
in favor of the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, [Mr. Walker.| We do not want evi- 
dence or proof of misconduct. We have got it 
allaround us. The Senate is full of it; and it is 
increasing upon us every day. 

Mr. Butler of South Carolina said— 

In regard to enforcing these penalties, which 
the Senator from Wisconsin seems disposed to do 
in his resolution, I think that a lawsuit would be 
mere litigation without any profit, except to have 
litigation. It might be serviceable, as I have no 
doubt he intends it, to be held in terrorem as an 
inducement to the regard of other contracts ; and 
in that point of view I do not disapprove of it. 
But, so far as the actual result is concerned, I 
think we would get no profit from it. I think, 
therefore, the shortest way to be the best, though 
I am reluctant to relieve contractors in this way 
in any case except where it is necessarily imposed 
onus. The real question is, whether the work 
shall be given out by contract, where all may com- 
pete, or whether it shall be given to Gales & 
Seaton and the Union office. That is the secret 
of the whole matter and the common understand- 
ing. My friend from Arkansas has told us why 
this is necessary, and it is only from the fact that 
any other course will afford no immediate relief 
that I give my vote. 1 was prepared to abrogate 
the contract, and allow others todo the work upon 
such rates as the chairman of the Printing Com. 
mittee and the persons inclined to contract for 
for the work should agree, and was about to offer 
an amendment carrying out that idea, I will not 
do it, however, and hope the vote may at once be 
taken. 

Mr. Mangum of North Carolina said— 

I should be willing to be very liberal in the 
compensation that I would give for the work, 
which is now so much behindhand, and I would ar- 
range this contract in almost any way that does not 
tend to bankrupt the treasury. I see, however, 
that in one of these amendments it is proposed 
that all the printing that has been delivered out, 
and that has not been returned and paid for, is 
to be paid for at the rate of the resolutions of 
1819. If this amendment should prevail, I esti- 
mate that the abrogation of this ruinous contract, 
which I understand causes a weekly loss to the 
contractor of $1,000, would increase the cost of 
the printing already ordered to not less than 
thirty or fifty thousand dollars. That would be 
a very beneficial way of getting rid of a bad con- 
tract. However, sir, for a mere temporary ar- 
rangement, I am willing to agree to almost any 
plan which shall be suggested by the experience 
of the committee. 

He proceeded to say that a permanent system 
may be established, and he contemplated the es- 
tablishment of a Government printing press to do 
the work of Congress and the Departments. 
There is but one single objection to the plan, and 
that is, that it would bealmost impossible to main- 
tain any political presses here. There is very 
little food for the press here ; it finds better sup- 
port in the large cities—in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston ; and if you abstracted from the 
political presses in the District the patronage 
derived from the Executive Departments and 
from Congress, it will be very difficult for them 
to get along atall. Well, sir, I have no doubt 
the committee will take that into consideration, 
and estimate the value of the various presses 
here. I shall not express any opinion upon that 
point, as I do not desire to raise feelings which 
are not germane to thik subject, and which are 
“not required in the consideration of this question. 

The Senate will, however, have to resort to 
some temporary plan. 1 would agree to almost 
anything that might be proposed. And in rela- 
tion to those eeailibaien who have made this very 
ruinous contract, I am willing to deal with them 
in the most liberal spirit ; for, though they may 
be liable to some censure, and may, in their anx- 
iety to get possession of this work, have bid at a 
lower rate than they could possibly do the work 
at, relying on the never-failing generosity of the 
Senate when using other people’s money, [a laugh, | 

et I would set aside all that, and deal with them 

n a most liberal spirit; for I do think that it is 
totally unworthy of this body either to exact the 
extremest penalty for any failure in the disc’ 
of the contract, or to desire to get any man’s la- 
-_ - less than an ample equivalent. 

e subject was passed over informal! 
the Senate adjourned till Monda mage 


Oo 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepbenrspay, Apri. 24, 1850. 


Mr. ate of Maryland was excused, at his 
own request, from serving on the committee or- 
ganized under the resolution of Mr. Richardson, 
and Mr. Outlaw was appointed in his place. 

Various reports were made by committees. 

Mr. Morse of Louisiana, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, asked to be discharged from 
wv farther consideration of ar petition = te 

0: ing for a grant o 
Pstarg eomes er aed ground that his wife had 
had three children at one birth. The committee 
was discharged from its consideration, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Manufactures! 
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The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the Census bill. ‘ 

The bill was discussed by Messrs. Thompson 
Wentworth, ard Vinton, who supported it, an 
by Messrs. Miller, McLane, Stephens, and Har- 
alson, in opposition. : 

Mr. Miller moved a substitute for the bill, 
simply proposing an enumeration of the inhabit- 
ants of the country, and his motion was ruled 
out of order. 

The Committtee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. : 

[A large number of anti-slavery petitions were 
presented this day, under the rule, by Messrs: 
Hebard, Corwin, and Crowell.] 

Tuourspay, Arrit 25, 1850. 


The morning hour was chiefly occupied in the 
consideration of a joint resolution reported from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, by Mr. Stanton 
of ‘Tennessee, authorizing the President of the 
United States to accept and to attach to the 
Navy two vessels, offered by Henry Grinnell of 
New York, to be sent to the Arctic seas in search 
of Sir John Franklin. 

Mr. Stanton remarked that the object -was to 
obtain the services of some thirty seamen, and a 
few officers of the Navy who had volunteered to go. 
This was all it would cost the United States, 

Mr. Bayly of Virginia opposed the resolution, 
and the discussion was cut short by a motion 
adopted by the House to go into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. The Cen- 
sus bill coming up, Mr. Root occupied an hour in 
an argument to sustain its constitutionality, against 
the argument of Messrs. Miller and Stephens. 
He was followed by Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania, 
on thesame side. Mr. Howard of Texas took the 
opposite ground. Mr. Moore obtained the floor, 
the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Frinay, Apri 26, 1850. 





Another effort was made to-day, by Mr. 
Thompson, to terminate debate on the Census bill 
at a given time, buat his resolution was laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. Stanton moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the House had refused to lay upon the 
table the joint resolution respecting Grinnell’s 
expedition. 

Various efforts were made to defeat them. 

Mr, Bayly moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. Lost—yeas 71, nays 94. 

Mr. Thompson of Pennsylvania moved to sus- 
pend the rules to go into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union; and Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee moved to adjourn. 

The House refused to adjourn—and by a yea 
and nay vote rejected the motion of Mr. Thomp- 
son—yeas 72, nays 86. 

Mr. Thomas of Tennessee moved to suspend 
the rules to go into Committee of the Whole on 
the private calendar. Lost—yeas 60, nays 61. 
It was then agreed to reconsider—yeas 89, nays 
62. The question recurring on laying the reso- 
lution on the table, the motion was not agreed 
to—yeas 63, nays 91. 

Mr. Savage of Tennessee took the floor, de- 
nounced England, ridiculed her exploration, and 
opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Hall of Missouri moved an amendment— 
that no expense or charge should ever be paid by 
the Government on account of the expedition. 

Mr. Bayly of Virginia said the affair was got 
up for the special gratification of the gentlemen 
engaged in it. 

Mr. Baker of Illinois defended it upon philan- 
thropic grounds. 

Mr. White of New York moved the previous 
question. A motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The question having been put on Mr. White’s 
motion, no quorum voted. A motion to adjourn 
was lost. A demand for a call of the House was 
disagreed to. The motion again was put on sec- 
onding the previous question, but no quorum voted. 
Motions to adjourn and fora call of the House fol- 
lowed, but were lost. The main question was at 
length ordered. The House refused to refer it 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union—yeas 59, nays 90. 

The amendment of Mr. Hall was agreed to; 
the resolutions were adopted—yeas 94, nays 45. 
A motion to reconsider was made, that motion was 
laid upon the table; and the House adjourned till 
Monday. 


Monpay, Apri 29, 1850. 
SENATE. 

The joint resolution of the House in relation 
to Sir John Franklin was read twice, and laid 
upon the table temporarily. 

Mr. Douglas called up bill No. 22, granting the 
right of way and voting a donation of land to the 
State of Illinois, to aid in the construction of her 
Central Railroad. The road is to extend from 
the southern terminus of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan conal, to a point near the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, a distance of about 
400 miles, and the bill proposes to grant a right 
of way, not exceeding 100 feet on each side the 
length thereof, and alternate sections of public 
lente on each side. The total grant would amount 
to 1,500,000 acres. 

A long discussion arose on this bill, during 
which the principle of such grants was consider- 
ed, as well as the application of it propased now to 
be made. 

The Senaté adjourned without coming to a 
conclusion. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The rules were suspended on motion of Mr. 
Wentworth, by a vote of 145 to 14, to allow him 
to offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a select committee of nine mem- 
bers of this House be appointed to investigate 
the present condition of the public printing, and 
the causes of the delay ; whether adequate prices 
are paid, and, if not, what would be adequate 
prices; and whether the present prices are the 
fault of the law, or of those bidding under it ; 
and whether the present printers had, at the time 
of their taking the contract, or now have, any 
type or presses of their own; who are their sure- 
ties; whether those sureties are not the actual 
owners of the contract, and used the names of two 
of their employees, in order to get the contract, 
and then keep back the public printing until they 
extorted from Congress higher prices; and whether 
the printing, paper, and binding, have been equal 
to that stipulated for in the contract; and also 
whether there has been a difference in the print- 
ing, paper, and binding, of the same document, 
when laid upon the tables of the members of Con- 

and when sent to the folding-room; and 
also whether the present printers have taken 
more than the prices stipulated for in their con- 
tract for any work paid for out of the contingent 
fund of either House of Congress; whether there 
exists any combination among any printers in the 
city of Washington to break up the contract sys- 
tem, and, if so, whether the present public print- 
ers or their sureties are a party to it; and also 
whether either of the contractors or the sureties, 
or any one else for them or either of them, urged 
the present delay of the public printing as a rea- 
son why the prices should be increased; and 
whether the present public printers or their sure- 
ties have not ample materials for doing the public 
printing more expeditiously than they now do; 
whether they run their presses all the time on 
Congress printing, and whether they employ all 
the workmen that it is in their power to employ ; 
and also what abuses have existed, or now exist, 
in the manner of doing the public printing; what 
profits have been made or losses sustained under 
the different prices; and what alterations in the 
present law are nec in order to secure 
greater expedition in doing the printing and to 
prevent fraudulent or fictitious bids. And that 
they also inquire what establishments in this city 
are prepared to do the printing for the present 
Congress: who are their proprietors, and what 
would be their prices ; and that they also inquire 
what would be the nett profits on the number of 
eopies of the Patent Office report and other docu- 
ments of which numerous copies have been or- 
dered at this session, according to a price of 20 
per cent. below the joint resolution of 1819. And 
that the said committee have power to send for 
persons and papers. : 

Mr. Wentworth moved the previous ques- 
tem, and under its operation the resolution was 
ado 

his day was resolution day ; but,on motion of 
Mr. Thompson of Pennsylvania, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and took up the Census bill. 
It. was opposed by Messrs. Kaufman of Texas, 
Stephens of Georgia, and Woodward of South 
Carolina; and supported by Messrs. Moore of 
Pennsylvania, Carter of Ohio, J. A. King and 
— of tat Ohi ae 
e@ on was directed against all that 
yt of the bill which proposes anything beyond 
the mere enumeration of inhabitants. 
The Committee 


rose, and the House adjourned. 


Torspay, Arnis 30, 1850. 
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THE FRIEND OF YOUTH.—No. 7. 


The May number of the Friend of Youth (No.7) 
was mailed to subscribers Jast Monday. It com- 
mences the last half of the year with a fine sub- 
scription list. Back numbers, so as to complete 
the volume, may still be had. We perceive that 
the editor has secured a delightful correspondent 
in Europe, who furnishes a great many items in- 
teresting to young folk. 
The following is the table of contents: 
Oriainat.—Something for a Cold—by T. S. 
Arthur; Lizzy Grey’s First Composition—by 
Frances D. Gage; Lines to a Schoolmate—a 
poem; May Day ; Jealousy; Kites; The Myste- 
rious Rapping; Invisible Lady; Letter from a 
Traveller in Paris; To the Wren, a poem—by 
Mrs. Anne Blanchard ; Reminiscences of Child- 
hood—by Clara Clifferd; My Mother. 
Serectev.—Fireside Story about Honesty; 
Geological Cabinet; The Neglected Opportu- 
nity. 














MR. CLEVELAND'S SPEECH. 


The speech of Governor Cleveland of Connec- 
ticut will amply repay a perusal. He reviews 
the action of the House with great boldness, and 
deals plainly with those whom he believes false to 
Liberty. 


>< 


MR. CHASE'S SPEECH, SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of Mr. Chase’s Speech on the 
Slavery Question, printed by Messrs. Buell & 
Blanchard, was immediately exhausted. A sec- 
ond edition has since been printed at the office of 
the Congressional Globe, to supply additional or- 
ders. In the first, the speech was somewhat 
abridged, and printed in very small type, to bring 
it within the compass of sixteen pages. In the 
second, the speech is given in full, the typograph- 
ical errors being corrected, as it appeared in the 
National Intelligencer, Union, and Era, and forms 
a well-printed pamphlet of twenty-four pages. It 
is sold at the Congressional Globe office at a dol- 
lar and a half per hundred copies; and the Free 
Democracy, especially of the West and of Ohio, 
should see that it be placed in the hands of the 
greatest possible number of voters. 


THE CENSUS BILL. 


By our Congressional record it will be seen 
that the Census Bill is encountering a strong 
sectional opposition in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is contended by slaveholding members 
that the Constitution authorizes Congress to pro- 
vide for taking merely an enumeration of the in- 
habitants, and that the bill, so far as it proposes 
to obtain the statistics of the productive resources 
of the country and its social condition, is uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Miller, the Southern member 
from Ohio, led off in this opposition, and he was 
followed by Mr. Stephens, a Whig member from 
Georgia, who seems to have become a sudden con- 
vert to the doctrine of Strict Construction, and, 
like all new converts, to be possessed of a zeal not 
according to knowledge. 

Of course, all this talk about the Constitution 
isasham. The real motive of the opposition to 
the bill is, the unwillingness of certain slavehold- 
ing members to permit an authentic collection of 
facts in regard to the resources and progress of 
their respective States. They want no more 
comparisons between the results of Free Labor 
and Slave Labor, and their language to the cen- 
sus-takers is, “ Ye be spies; to see the nakedness 
of the land are ye come.” 

The bill will be passed, despite this foolish op- 
position. A pretty specimen of statesmanship, to 
be sure—this attempt to keep the Government in 
profound ignorance of the character and condition 
of the population and the resources of the coun- 
try for which it has to legislate. 


ae 


CONGRESSIONAL SPEECHES. 


Many speeches, made in Congress, are worth- 
less. Others are valuable as documents for cir- 
culation, as well as for effect upon the bodies to 
which they are addressed. There is a great and 
natural curiosity to know what particular indi- 
viduals have said, which induces many to read 
speeches who would not otherwise investigate at 
all the subjects discussed. 

But it is impossible for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to supply all who would like to receive 
speeches. The expense would be too great, were 
there not other insuperable difficulties in the way. 
It is not generally known, probably, that Mem- 
bers of Congress purchase all the speeches they 
distribute, whether their own or others; and the 
amounts paid in this way are large. But were 
there no obstacle of this nature in the way of 
universal supply, the impossibility of knowing 
the names of those who wish speeches, would be 
an insurmountable obstacle. 

It would be quite easy, however, for any active 
friend of the cause of Freedom to secure a large 
distribution in his neighborhood, at a very trifling 
outlay. For example, the speeches of Messrs. 
Seward and Hale are published at one dollar per 
hundred ; that of Mr. Chase is published in two 
editions: one, compressed into sixteen pages by 
omitting some portions, at one dollar, and the 
other, complete in thirty-two pages, at one dollar 
and a half. The speeches of Messrs. Giddings, 
Campbell, Root, Cleveland, and others, in 8-page 
pamphlets, at fifty cents per hundred. It costs 
twenty-five cents per hundred to get them ready 
for mailing. Now, let any active friend of the 
cause of liberty raise the small sum necessary, 
and forward it, together with a list of names 
in his vicinity, to the Senator or Represent- 
ative whose speech he desires to have dis- 
tributed, and the speeches will, doubtless, in 
every case, be forwarded to persons on the list. 
We commend this plan of putting documents of 
the right sort into the hands of readers every- 
where, to the consideration of every friend of 
Freedom. In hardly any other way at this time 
can so much good be done at so trifling an ex- 
pense. r 


THE NICARAGUA DIFFICULTY ADJUSTED. 


Last Monday week the President transmitted 
to the Senate the Treaty concluded between Sir 
Henry Bulwer and our Government, for the set- 
tlement of the difficulties in Central America. 

The Treaty secures, it is said, the construction 
of a ship canal between the two oceans, Great 
Britain guarantying.protection jointly with the 
United States. 

It requires all nations who wish to enjoy the 
advantages of the Canal to pay equal tolls, and 
unite in the guaranty of protection. It egtab- 
lishes the Independence of Central America, and 
stipulates that Great Britain shall not colonize, 
fortify, or exercise jurisdiction over, any part of 
Central America, or on the Mosquito coast. 

Such are said to be its principal features. 

There now remains no cause of controversy be- 
tween this country and England ; while their mu- 
tual relations are such as should bind them in 
the bonds of perpetual peace. 


TERRIBLE DISASTER. 


The steamer Belle of the West, with some 400 
passengers, among them two companies of adven- 
turers to California, and thirty families of emi- 
grants to the West, took fire Monday night week, 
when about a mile below Warsaw, on the Ohio. 
She was immediately run ashore, but the progress 
of the fire was so rapid as soon to envelope her in 


‘flames. From the register it was ascertained that 
‘sixty had perished ; how many more it was im- 


possible to tell. 


_ Stavers.—From 1840 to 1848, the English men- 
of-war captured 625 vessels, containing 38,803 
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THE‘COMPROMISE COMMITTEE-CALCULATIONS 
AND RESUL@S. 


The Washington Uaion makes quotations from 
two or three Northern journals, predicting great 
things of the Compromise Committee. That log- 
rolling concern needs encouragement. Never has 
the Northern press been more united on any 
subject than on that of this Committee. It is 
condemned by Whigs, Democrats, and Free- 
Soilers; Messrs. Clay, Webster, and Cass, are 
indignantly rebuked for their attempt to hazard 
the fate of California in an omnibus bill, while 
Benton receives the warmest praise, even from 
those who have hitherto been his opponents. 

The Washington correspondent of the Tribune 
says, Mr. Webster’s course in separating from his 
own colleague and nearly all the Northern Sena- 
tors, and supporting the Compromise Committee, 
“has given great dissatisfaction to his New Eng- 
land friends here.” ; 

The Congregationalist,a largeand an influential 
religious paper, published in Boston, thinks Mr- 
Webster quite consistent—his speech and vote 
harmonizing perfectly—and it sarcastically re- 
marks: 

“We are not sure but Mr. Webster’s friends 
in and about Boston will send him another letter 
of thanks and condolence for this fresh instance of 
his devotion to the Union. This, too, would be 
consistent.” 

The Vermont Eagle, a leading Whig paper, 
after noticing the attempt of Messrs. Clay and 
Webster to defeat the President’s plan of settling 
the question, says— 

“ We feel that every Whig has a right to pro- 
test against a course of action which is sowing 
dissention in the ranks of our party, and, if per- 
sisted in, can end in nothing but ruinous de- 
feat.” 

The Salem (Mass.) Register (Whig) says— 

“ The point of pressing moment is the reference 
of the California territorial and fugitive slave 
questions to a Compromise Committee, and link- 
ing them all in one bill—a course which the South 
demands, but the true men of the North oppose, 
as in their opinion dangerous, if not fatal, to free- 
dom. Strange to say, Mr. Webster, who only last 
week expressed a most decided preference for the 
consideration of California per se, is now repre- 
sented as adopting the Southern tactics.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant, (Whig,) speak- 
ing of the omnibus bill to be reported, says— 

“ Such a bill may pass the Senate, for there are 
too many aspirants for the Presidency in that body, 
and too many of the dough-faced genus, not to 
yield that which will gain the South. But inthe 
House, its fate is different.” 

The Salem (Mass.) Gazette (Whiz) says— 

“Mr. Benton’s speech, in favor of acting upon 
the question of the admission of California, free 
from all ‘entangling alliances” is an able and 
straightforward argument, and worthy of that old 
and distinguished statesman.” 

The Boston Post (Democrat) says of the same 
speaker : 

“It presents very strongly and clearly the just 
claims of California to be admitted, by herself, 
without, being connected with any subject that 
may claim the attention of Congress, either in re- 
lation to the organization of the Territories, or 
the quieting of agitation on thé subject of slavery. 
His argument is, in our judgment, conclusive and 
unanswerable as a matter of right and justice to 
California, and experience will doubtless prove 
that the course advocated by him is also the best 
as a matter of expediency.” 


The Providence Journal, a Whig paper, edited 
by Mr. Anthony, Governor of Rhode Island, thus 
comments on the relative positions of Clay, Web- 
ster, and Benton : 


“‘ We never expected to find ourselves against 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, and with Thos. 
H. Benton. We are not sure that we are now, but 
if we rightly comprehend the reports from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster have agreed 
to complicate the question of the admission of 
California, by connecting it with that of the or- 
ganization of the Territories, and Mr. Benton 
contends for the admission of California on its 
own merits, and as the right of a sovereign State. 
California has a right to admission, and it is un- 
fair to connect that question with any other 
which will hamper and jeopard it.” 

The Kennebeck (Me.) Journal, (Whig,) after 
some strictures on the course of Messrs. Webster 
and Clay, says— 

“ Mr. Benton’s speech on this subject is very 
strong and conclusive. He is for admitting the 
State of California at once, without loading the 
new State down with an omnibus-load of log-roll- 
ing compromises on slavery questions. He stands 
on impregnable ground, and knows how to defend 
it.” 

The fact is, we scarcely open a paper from the 


North, of any party, which does not eulogize the 
course of Mr. Benton, and blame directly or indi- 
rectly the policy of Messrs. Clay and Webster. 

It is now doubtful whether the log-rolling 
Committee itself can agree; and it is rumored 
that there will be two reports. 

It is doubtful whether the Senate will pass an 
omnibus bill, should the majority report one. 

And, should the Senate at last put such a bill 
through, it is very doubtful whether the House 
will pass it. 

Some time since, the Washington Union confi- 
dently predicted a decided majority in the House 
in favor of compromise. More recently, we are 
informed, the majority has been put down at two! 
Well, let us make the calculation ; 

Say that an omnibus bill for the admission of 
California, the organization of Territorial Gov- 
ernments without the Proviso, and the purchase of 
the claim of Texas t®9 New Mexico, pass the Sen- 
ate. An effort will be made in the House to 
separate the provision for admitting California, 
and to take the vote upon that as a distinct meas- 
ure. This would be a test vote; the result 
would show who were the true friends of the 
admission of California, and real opponents of 
slavery extension, and who were not. How, then, 
would the vote stand for California, as a separate 
measure? The whole slaveholding delegation, 
Whig and Democratic, numbering ninety-one, we 
shall put down in the negative, although it is not 
improbable that it will furnish some affirmative 
votes. The free State delegation, numbering one 
hundred and forty, if it voted unitedly, would 
give a majority, then, of forty-nine in favor of the 
measure. The whole number of Representatives 
is, two hundred and thirty-one—a majority, one 
hundred and sixteen. To secure a majority in 
favor of the slaveholders, it is necessary, not only 
that the delegation from the slave States be united 
to a man, but that they should obtain the votes of 
twenty-five of the free State Representatives, 
Can this number be obtained? The slaveholders 
say it can. The Whigs from the free States, 
on the question of California as a separate meas- 
ure, will not, of course, farnish the South with 
any votes: the twenty-five allies are expected 
from the Democratic ranks. We give a list of 
those who are deemed reliable in this sense. 

Pennsylvania—Dimmick, Gilmore, Mann, Me- 
Lanahan, Robbins, jr., Ross, Levin—7. 

Ohio.—Miller—1. 

Indiana. —Brown, Gorman—?. 

Illinois —Harris, McClernand, 
Young—4., 

Suppose all these certain for the South, the 
slaveholders would still number but one hundred 
and five votes, out of two hundred and thirty-one. 
They must obtain eleven more from the free 
States. Who will give them? The following 
gentlemen have been named, but the most that 
can be said of them is, that they are doubtfal : 

Maine.—F uller—1. 

New Hampshire—Hibbard—1. 

Pennsylvania.—T hompson—1. 

Ohio.—Disney, Hoagland—2. 

Indiana.—Albertson, Dunham—2. 

Suppose these seven, put down by some as 
doubtful, should go with the South, it would still 
be id a minority, numbering only one hundred 
an girrelve out of two hundred and thirty-one. 

@ Where can four more votes be had? Possibly 
the slaveholders may count upon Potter. and 
Sweetzer of Ohio, Leffler of Iowa, Bissell of Illi- 
nois, All these, together with the eight just 
named as doubtful, they must secure before they 
can overcome the majority in favor of California as 
a separate meagure. Can they doit? We have 
no evidence they can. The chances are 
against them. We almost feel as if we had done 
wrong to the gentlemen classed as doubtful in 
naming them. We feel quite confident that com- 


Richardson, 





mon rumor has wronged some of them ; and of the 





last-named gentlemen we ask pardon for intima- 
ting the possibility of their following the lead of 
Mr. Clay. 

After all, as we have seen, there are but four- 
teen Representatives from the free States on whom 
the slavcholders can rely with confidence to sus- 
tain the policy of mixing up California with 
irrelevant questions, thereby putting in jeopardy 
the admission of a free State, fairly entitled to be 
admitted. For nothing is more certain than that, 
should the friends of free territory fail to separate 
this question from all others, or to insert the Pro- 
viso, they will vote to lay the omnibus bill on the 
table, and this motion, with the votes it might 
receive from the South, would possibly prevail. 
Where, then, would be that wonderful settlement 
of the whole question which Mr. Clay has set his 
heart upon? This “huggermuggering,” as Mr. 
Benton styles it, if persisted in, will probably 
terminate in a way entirely adverse to the peace 
and plans of Presidential aspirants. 

“ Honesty is the best policy.” Admit California, 
The American People demand its admission. 
Then take up the Territorial Question, fight it 
out fairly, openly, by the ordinary methods of 
legislative procedure. 


80 majority. In the Senate, in all probability, 
the majority is the other way. If, after a fair and 
manly struggle, the two Houses cannot agree, let 
them finish the necessary business and adjourn. 
By the time another Congress shall meet, it is 
likely that New Mexico will present herself for 
admission as a State, and the difficulty may then be 
settled without much trouble. Do what is clearly 
practicable and right; admit California. Then 
try to do what seems possible, establish Territo- 
rial Governments, on sound principles. If this 
attempt fail, there is nothing left but to adjourn, 
and try again at the uext session. 

We close by re-publishing the main portions of 
an editorial from the New OrJeans Daily Crescent, 
of April 11th, commenting on a late address of 
Mr.Conrad of the House to his constituents. We 
have no doubt that it expresses the sentiments of 
liberal-minded Southerners. 


“ We were among his friends previous to the 
nomination, for we admire¢ the moral courage 
with which he stood up in the Senate of the 
United States in defence of the dead, against the 
terrible prestige of that man who conquered every 
one who ever dared to thwart him. 

“ We had looked forward to see him assume an 
equally bold stand on the California question. 
With our knowledge of his conservative spirit, 
and his national attachment, we had expected 
him to receive, with warmest emotion, the new 
State. The world has never seen such a sublime 
spectacle—thousands of adventurers, brought to- 
gether from every part of the Union, in a newly- 
acquired Territory—cut off from the mother 
country, and surrounded by the worthless popu- 
lation of Spanish America—neglected by their 
own Government, and left to themselves, without 
laws or any regularly established authoriiy—we 
have seen these Americans, without violence or 
convulsion, forming for themselves, from the dis- 
cordant materials, an organized Government. 

“They framed a State Constitution—they 
fixed the boundaries and institutions Which na- 
ture had assigned—they sent their Representa- 
tives to Congress—how are they met by the Rep- 
resentative of New Orleans? He recognises the 
right of these distant Americans to form a Gov- 
ernment—he admits that slavery is prohibited by 
natural laws—but he says their action has been 
irregular. But by what standard will you try 
the question /—in what scale shall it be weighed? 
Great emergencies make the rule unto themselves, 
Does the Constitution say aught of the mode by 
which Territories shall be admitted as States? 
Not at all. [t leaves that to be determined by 
future contingencies. Louisiana and Florida 
were admitted by treaty stipulations. Texas, a 
Republic, with its army and navy, and all the ex- 
ternal show of a foreign independent Govern- 
ment, was annexed. ‘Vermont, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Maine, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, 
Texas, and Iowa, were admitted without any pre- 
vious act of Congress authorizing them to form a 
Constitution, and Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, and Wiscon- 
sin, were admitted with a previous act’ Why 
cavil about the irregularity after these instances ? 

“But if this isa serious constitutional objec- 
tion, how can it be evaded? Weare at a loss to 
discover what bargain can be made by which the 
objection can be met and overcome. If Mr. Con- 
rad is correct, then under no possible compromise 
can California be admitted with her present Con- 
stitution. 

“We think he is wrong in his opposition to the 
admission of California. But, if he is correct in 
his objections, he would be certainly wrong in 
voting for its admission as ‘one of several condi- 
tions’ Either California is entitled to be admit- 
ted without regard to any other question, or else 
California is not entitled to be admitted at all, 
and consequently no possible bargain can justify 
it. 
“The plan carried out by the people of Cali- 
fornia was favored by both the late and present 
Administrations, It was deemed the best mode 
of saving the country from one of the dangerous 
questions. If we may rely at all on the Wash- 
ington papers, it is evident that Gen. Taylor de- 
sires earnestly the admission of California. Mr. 
Webster in his late speech avows himself in its 
favor. Mr. Foote in his recent intemperate de- 
bate with Mr. Benton admits that the admission 
of California is certain. We are therefore much 
surprised to learn that the Abolitionists alone 
are in favor of its admission as an independent 
measure, and that its admission would be suicidal 
to the South. 

“ The Crescent never said, nor intended to say, 
that Mr. Conrad should unite himself to the mis- 
erable Abolitionist faction. But we assure Mr. 
Conrad again, that the large majority of his con- 
stituents will be gratified by his vote in favor of 
the admission of California as she now presents 
herself. Of this fact he may rest assured. The 
cities of New Orleans and San Francisco are now 
in weekly communication, and the sympathies of 
our citizens are daily becoming more deeply en- 
listed in behalf of our brethren in that remote 
region, whose rights we here believe are the 
pawns with which politicians are now playing 
their own game of selfish aggrandizement. 

“ Mr. Conrad, if he votes against the admission 
of California, will act counter to the wishes of 
the people of his district. The address of the 
California delegation and the report of Mr. 
King shed so much additional information on the 
subject, that we hope Mr. Conrad may yet come 
to a conclusion more in unison with the feelings 
of the citizens of New Orleans.” * 


—_———_—— 


JUDGE WOOD ON THE STUMP. 


The Cleveland Plaindealer says that Judge 
Wood, on Friday night before the election, made 
a speech at Bedford. The following is an extract 
from the Plaindealer’s account of the speech. Our 
cause is upward and onward. The Whigs will 
now nominate an out-and-out Non-Interventionist 
as their candidate. Mark our prediction. But 
read the extract.— Toledo Republic. 

* * * “He was questioned directly by a 
leading Free-Soiler, if he was in favor of the ex- 
tending of slavery, and if he believed the Proviso 
constitutional, &c. He answered by saying that 
‘he had never dewhted the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to abolish or prohibit slavery in the Territories ! 
As a jurist, he had devoted much of his life in ex- 
amining constitutional law and the construction 
of statutes, and this had been his long-settled 
opinion in reference to that matter. The uniform 
action of the Government and the concurrent 
legislation of Congress strengthened this opin- 
ion’ But, said he, ‘I would not stop at any pa 
prohibitions of slavery in the new Territories. 
If necessary, I would shoulder my musket and go 
all the way there to defend with pomder and /ail the 
invasion of that free land from the odious curse of 
slavery? 

us It. is said this declaration, pronounced with 
such indignant emphasis, sent a thrill of electric 
excitement through the audience, and satisfied 
the most querulous that JUDGE WOOD was 
not the man that his political opponents had rep- 
resented him to be. In fact, he said, in so many 
words, before he got through, that ‘he had not a 
single principle he wished to conceal from the 
people, and ho no man would vote for him 
who had any doubts about his political senti- 
ments,’ ” 


We commend this to the managers who are 
trying to nail together the planks of the broken- 
down Baltimore platform. 

Tur Nasnvitte Convention, if it meet, will 
probably be a Democratic affair. The Whigs 
everywhere in the South seem disposed to back 
out of it. Among all the extracts from papers 
quoted by the National Intelligencer, as against it, 
not one, saysthe Richmond (Va.) Ezaminer, is taken 
from a Democratic paper! The same Democratic 


journal remarks— 


“Tt isthe Democratic press and party that origi- 
nally suggested the plan and now supports the idea of 
@ Southern Convention.” 





So we have always said. The Whigs were 
rather green to be caught in such a trap. ~ 


The House in fact contains a Wilmot Provi- |. 


‘For the Natigpal Era. “* 


ICHAROD* 


So fallen, so lost! tye light withdrawn 
Which once he woge! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermoge! 


> 


Revile him not—the Tempter hath 
Asnare forall; ~ 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 


Befit his fall. . 


Oh! dumb be passion’s Mirmy rage, 
When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age 
Falls back in night. 
” 


Seorn! would the angéls laugh to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope.and heaven? 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim 
Dishonored brow. 


But, let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament as for the dead 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, nought 
Save power remains— 

‘A fallen angel’s pride of thought 
Still strong in chains. 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 
She soul has fled; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 
Walk backward with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 
J.G. W. 


PREPARING THE WAY FOR COMPROMISE— 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The New York Tribune is as zig-zag as ever— 
one day striking for freedom, the next, putting 
out a feeler for compromise. Here is a specimen 
of its compromising proclivities : 

“And now let us, in conclusion, assure Mr. 
Adams that the cause of Freedom and Free Soil 
is in no such desperate extremity as he imagines. 
There is a compromise brewing, and it will cer- 
tainly pass the Senate; it may pass the House 
also ; but, even if it should, there will he no slavery 
legalized west of the Rio Grande. 
will be none, meaning that there is not one 
chance in twenty that there will be any. We 
greatly prefer that there should be no chance at 
all—not the ghost of on@—but the passage of a 
compromise will only create a possibility of ex- 
tending slavery westward of the Rio del Norte. 
There is just one part of the whole Union in 
which slavery has now no legalized existence, yet 
which it seriously threatens to invade—and that 
is New Mexico east of the Rio Grande del Norte. 
Such is the sov®r truth; and if Texas shall be 
shut out of that region, there is little danger that 
slavery will gain another inch of territory within 
the present limits of our Union.” 

This is simply preparing the hearts of the 
People to excuse the abandonment by their rep- 
resentatives of the Wilmot Proviso. 

In the same number of the T'ridune we find 
copied the following from the New York Evening 
Post: 

CAN SLAVERY GO INTO CALIFORNIA ¢ 

Two men were seen at San Jose, according to 
the Alta California, in sharp contest. The white 
beat the black, and cries of shame were heard, 
when the master was taken in custody. — 

Soon the parties were brought before the Al- 
calde, 

The white man, at first, set the court at defi- 
ance. But he was sobered down, when he made 
the following statement : 

“ That negro is my slave; I brought him from 
home with me. He has been among the free negroes 
of the town, getting drunk and doing as he pleased. 
I made up my mind to leave town this evening, and de- 
termined to take him along withme. 1 met him in 
the street, and told him he must go. This he re- 
fused to do. I then leaned down to take up a 
stick to chastise him, when he seized me and flung 
me down. I then broke a stick over his head, which 
[had aright todo. Heis my property, and Tin- 
tend to have him, and give him a good two hundred 
lashes in the bargain.” 

The court yielded. Theslave had been brought 
into California before the Constitution was form- 
ed, and upon that ground he was ordered to jail 
to await his master’s orders. In the mean time, 
he was ordered to be publicly scourged. 

A writ of habeas corpus was granted afterward, 
by Judge Bennet, but it was ascertaimed that the 
negro had been delivered to his master, and there 
the matter ended. 

This man is now a slave, and is likely to re- 
main so, notwithstanding the Mexican laws, about 
the omnipotence of which Mr. Benton speaks 
with such confidence, and notwithstanding the 
law of God in favor of freedom in California, 
which Mr. Webster thinks it would be mere tri- 
fting for Congress to reénact. 

Should California be denied admission to the 
Union this summer, and the slavery interest be 
permitted to triumph in consequence of the anti- 
slavery clause in her Constitution, the Pacific 
territory would swarm with cases just like this, 

A slave is induced to accompany his master 
from the States, by promises of enfranchisement 
after a brief period of service. Encouraged by 
this promise, and relying upon its being kept in 
good faith, they go with him and remain faithful 
to his service. If public sentiment and the law 
make it necessary, the master will, in turn, be 
faithful to his promise; but if not, if there is 
any encouragement to hope that his tyranny will 
go unwhipped of justice, in nine cases out of ten, 
the fate of the slave will be just as inexorable 
upon the shores of the Yuba, as among the cane- 
brakes of Louisiana, or in the cotton bottoms of 
Alabama.—Evening Post. 

There is too much reason to believe that sla- 
very is insidiously stealing into California. The 
Havana correspondent of the Cincinnati Enqui- 
rer, in a late number of that paper, says: 

“ On our vessel are quite a number from Ken- 
tucky, several taking with them slaves under an 
agreement to give them their freedom for two 
years’ services in the mines.” 

Pacts are constantly coming to light, showing 
that slaves have been introduced into California, 
and will multiply there, unless the State be 
speedily recognised, and also adopt stringent reg- 
ulations to carry out its constitutional provision. 
The Natchez Free Trader announces that 


“A gentleman from Adams county had two 
slaves with him there, and having been truly 
successful, and secured as much of the precious 
dust as he wanted, he brought the slaves back 
with him. So well had they done for him, that 
he was offered two hundred dollars a month for 
each of them if he would leave them behind.’ 


We have before us a number of the Cherokee 
Advocate of February 4th, containing a letter 
from Jeter L. Thompson, one of a company of 
California emigrants from the South, who had 
taken slaves out with them. The letter is dated 
November 14th, 1849, after the adoption of the 
State Constitution. The following is the account 
he gives of slavery in California. After an- 
-nouncing their purpose to spare a portion of their 
force this summer for farming p'i~;-oses, he pro- 
ceeds : 

“The boys, generally, have been healthy, and 
appear to he well satisfied. When we get 
cleverly started, we design giving them a half of 
every Saturday’s labor, in order that they may 
purchase their liberty. We have already inti- 
mated to them, that if they be industrious and 
faithful one year, they may then have their 
freedom. —_ who me more to meddle in 
other people’s business, have been tampering 
with them, but, I think, to but little purpose, as 
they all seem well attached to us, and are anxious 
to get home again. The Constitution lately 
formed, as you doubtless have observed in the pa- 
pers, has declared this a free State; but I do not 
think it will interfere with our arrangements. Others, 
who have brought theirs on, do not feel under any ap- 
prehension. A day or twosince, a gentleman from 
Arkansas had some difficulty with one of his ser- 
vants. It appeared that some abolitionists put 
it into the negro’s head, that he was as free as 
his master, and persuaded the boy to demand of 
his master something to start upon, and that 
they would see him out in it. No sooner, how- 
ever, than the boy made the demand, than his 
master tied him up and called out to the men who had 
promised to stand up to him, to come on, as he intended 
to give hima flogging # no one appeared. The poor 
boy—the victim of abolitionism—took his whipping 
and returned to his work. 

“ Your affectionate son, 

“ Jeter L. Tuomeson.” 

Is it any wonder in view of these facts that 
the slavery propagandists should be meditating 
schemes of wholesale slave exportation to the 
shores of the Pacific? The newspapers of the 
South are fu sufficient evidence of this 
infernal purpose, while such men as Clay, Web- 
ster, and Cass, are talking about slavery being 
prohibited by an irrepealable law of God in 





We say there- 








certain latitudes. General Briscoe, for example, 
is no doubt of their way of thinking. 

Says the Natchez Free Trader : 

“Parmenas Briscoe, the father of the famous 
Briscoe Bill, of quo warrant against the swindling 
Mississippi banks, has gone to California with prob- 
ably the largest slave F sip that has ever been taken 
there by one owner. His energy and enterprise will 
we doubt not, settle the question, and General Briscoe 
as but one of the large number of Mississippi planters 
who intend to test the value of slave labor in mining)? 

And if, in the face of the new anti-slavery Con- 
stitution, and of the strong anti-slavery public sen- 
timent it indicates, and of the numerous hazards 
of a long and expensive journey, the slaveholders 
have resolved to test the value of slave labor in 
mining in California, tell us, Mr. Tribune, what 
should prevent them from testing its value in the 
mines of New Mexico, which adjoins a slave 
country, is easily accessible, and in which the 
anti-slavery sentiment has not yet been strong 
enough to insert a clause against slavery in its ter- 
ritorial Government ? 

The truth is, while many Northern men, with 
their usual stupidity where the encroachments of 
slavery are concerned, are preaching peace and 
compromise, and indulging in any quantity of 
nonsense about irrepealable laws of God dnd all 
that, the Slavery Extensionists, with their accus- 
tomed energy and cunning, are conspiring to ob- 
tain possession of all the territory acquired from 
Mexico. 

Look at the following disclosure respecting a 

slave colony, made by the Jackson Mississippian of 
April 12th, and then say what excuse can be set up 
for the miserable, huckstering politicians in Con- 
gress from the North, who are willing to place the 
interests of Freedom in all our Territories at im- 
minent hazard, for the sake of promoting the 
prospects of certain pet candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 
_ “The elements of this slave colony are in ex- 
istence, We have had the opportunity of person- 
ally knowing the fact, and we now say that it is 
comprised of citizens of several of our Southern 
States—some of whom are well known in the 
Union. Letters have passed through our hands 
only this past week, from citizens of Georgia, Al- 
abama, and Virginia, in each of which proposi- 
tions are made to join the colony with slaves. 
This colony receives the countenance of some of 
the first citizens of Mississippi. The interest 
felt is universal, and is not extraordinary. 

“ The idea is not visionary. 

“Letters reached us from California, stating 





day. A slave can at least secure that amount of 
gold to his master. After the placer mines shall 
be exhausted, and even now, the gold in the rocks, 
which is the original source of all the deposites in 
the rivers, cannot be profitably obtained but by 
slave labor. Then, again, the valleys, to be culti- 
vated, require irrigation, which is another profit- 
able sphere for the employment of our slaves. 
Thus, then, in the only two pursuits now known 
in California, slave labor is a more profitable in- 
vestment than in the United States. 

“Justified by the Constitution, and rendered 
expedient from its violation by others, the colony 
will be formed in California, we reiterate, if the 
country is not stolen fromus by the action of Congress. 
A grosser outrage on the South could not be per- 
petrated, in view of the intense anxiety of our 
people to go there with their property. 

“ Let it be understood, and pondered upon, that 
five thousand slaves will be sent to California lfore 
the expiration of this year, if the odious measure now 
before Congress, to admit California with territory 
enough for a dozen States can be, as it ought to he, 
repudiated by Congress. We look upon the present 
moment with feelings of intense interest. Here 
is our only and last hope of being participators in 
the golden harvests of California, for which 
Southern blood has been spilled so profusely ; and 
shall we lose it? The value of our slaves at home 
mould increase one hundred per cent. There is not 
a planter in Mississippi who has a single negro 
that will not feel the effects of this slave migra- 
tion by an addition of at least pour HUNDRED 
DOLLaRs to the value of that slave. A slave in 
California is now worth five thousand dollars! 
Such is the deep pecuniary interest that may now 
be sacrificed by the admission of California. 
Take that away from the South, and besides pla- 
cing us at the mercy of the North by the increase 
of Free Soil States, and nearly all that we have 
won from Mexico, save national honor, is forever 


lost to us.” 
eee ee 


THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 


The English people are turning their attention 





that slave lahor at the mines is worth ten dollars per |. 











to the condition of their sailors. Official reports 
have recently brought to light the cruelties and 
privations to which that unfortunate class of men 
is subject; and facts are adduced to show that 
poor wages, bad food, miserable accommodations, 
and unkind treatment generally, are rapidly im- 
pairing its loyalty, and alienating its affections 
from the country which has hitherto boasted 
of its prowess and devotion. 

The American service is greatly preferred, and 
wholesale desertions from the British navy to the 
American are common. A seaman in the Brazil- 
ian trade expressed his deliberate conviction that 
nothing but better wages, better food, and better 
treatment, would arrest this evil. 

The British Banner says— 

“Tt seems to be the settled determination of 
these men, generally, that although they would 
be unwilling to fight against England, they would 
not fight for it, were the opposing power America. 
Such, we repeat, was their unanimous and spon- 
taneous testimony. One said— 

“ ¢ Its the opinion of plenty that I know ;’ 

“ Another— 

“ ¢ Many seamen say 80 ;’ 

“A third— 

“ ¢ There’s thousands of us ;’ 

“ A fourth— 

“¢ All the men are dissatisfied ;’ 

“A fifth— 

“ «Pd never fire a shot ;’ 

“A sixth— 

“(lf a war broke out, I would not fight against 
America ;’ 

“¢T gould answer for myself and for hundreds 
besides ;’ 

“¢P}] never fight for short weights and stinting 
in everything—not I ;’ 

“ And many expressions of a similar character. 

“A far-seeing countryman from beyond the 
Tweed, who has been five years in the American 
service, declares that they have better wages, 
better food, better ships—it is altogether a ‘ far 
better service’ On this point he has well ex- 
pressed the matter in a single sentence—‘ What 
goes into an English ship’s cabin, goes into an 
American ship’s forecast/;’ and the result of this 
is obvious—' The Americans are fast getttng the 
pick of the English navy” From what subse- 
quently comes out, it would seem that British 
subjects already predominate in the American 
navy—such, at least, was the opinion of the indi- 
vidual here referred to—and such the actual fact 
in the ship he sailed in, in which there were nine- 
teen seamen, only four of whom were American 
born, while no fewer than fourteen were British 
subjects!” 

We know by experience something of the con- 
dition of the American sailor in our mercantile 
marine, and something of life on board our 
men-of-war through authentic reports. 

Neither is exactly a Paradisaical condition. 
Very little regard is paid to the comfort or sub- 
stantial well-being of the sailor. He is scarcely 
recognised as @ man, or treated as if he were any- 
thing but a part of the machinery of a ship. 
There is less of the discipline of Despotism on a 
merchant-man, than on a man-of-war, but we 
should think there was more hard work, and per- 
haps worse fare, on the former than in the latter. 
We do not speak now of the packet ships be- 
tween this country and Europe, but of our mer- 
cantile marine generally. The accommodations 
provided for sailors are abominable; and their 
food is hardly so good as that given to slaves. 
The least possible attention is paid to their com- 
fort, and none at all to the improvement of their 
character. At least, such was the state of things 
a few years ago, and we presume it is little 
changed for the better. 

In the Navy, if we may believe many credible 
witnesses, the vilest abuses prevail. The sailor 
lives under a bloody code, and is constantly ex- 
posed to the caprices and barbarities of an irre- 
sponsible Despotism. The cat-o’-nine-tails is the 
favorite punishment, being the most summary and. 
convenient means of enforcing discipline. No 
one can read the description by Herman Melville 
of the infliction of this devilish mode of punish- 
ment, without horror. 

And yet, as the facts above stated-show, the 
English sailors prefer our service to their own. 
What a hell upon the waters thet service must 
be! 

Philanthropic men are striving to arouse pop- 
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ular sympathy for the sailor, That gross abuses 


prevail in our Navy, few doubt ; but it is hard ty 
induce Congress to. take any measures for their 
correction. What'we need is, a Committee of 
Investigation, composed of intelligent, indepeng. 
ent, fearless men, with ample powers to examing 
officers and sailors and disinterested Witnesses, oo 
as to ascertain clearly and fully the nature of the 
Code under which American sailors live. the Way 
in which it is administered, the kind of food 
and accommodations provided for them. and of 
treatment to which they are subjected. Every 
other branch of the public service ig liable to 
great abuses, but is open to investigation. ‘Th, 
Navy so far seems to have bid defiance to offi 
inquiry and reformation. 

It is assumed that its very’ existence depends 
upon the possession of absolute power by the offi 
cers, unrestrained by law, unquestionable by any 
other tribunal. It is time that this illusion were 
dispelled. Americans do not cease to be men, op 
lose their rights as citizens, by becoming sailors 
The shield of a Government, careful for their 
rights and interests, should be stretched over 
them, wherever they are; and their Officers 
should be made to feel that there is a 1 
higher than theirs which will avenge injustice 
and punish the barbarous exercise of authority 48 
promptly and severely as they are apt to pun 
ish insubordination. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 


The subject of public printing is exciti, g much 
interest, in Congress and out of it. ‘The contract 
system, properly managed and allowed fuir play, is 
undoubtedly the most economical and the least Jia 
ble to abuses. But it is supposed to be regarded 
with an unfriendly eye by political pres ses estub- 
lished here, and the impression prevails that there 
has been a plot on the part of one of them 
to throw such embarrassments in the way of 
its operations as to break it up. The subj 
is under discussion in the Senate, and the House 
on motion of Mr. Wentworth, has adopted a reso 
lution directing a searching inquiry into every 
department of it. We hope full information may 
be elicited. 

Mr. Mangum remarked the other day. in the 
Senate, that the best plan would be to have all 
the public printing done by a Government press 
and he added— 
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“ There is only one countervailing consideration 
and that is one to which different persons wil at 
tribute probably very different degrees of import 
ance. It is this: that it is almost impossible io 
maintain a political press in this city, where there 
is comparatively no advertising, as there is in th; 
neighboring cities of New York, Philadelphia 
Baltimore, &c., and which is, as I understand. the 
great pabulum of the daily press everywhere 
Without some support from the patronage of the 
Government in some or all of its departments.” 

There can be no doubt that the public patron 
age is all-important — nay, vital —to the party 
papers in this city. But we can tell Mr. Mangun 
that it is possible for a political press to exist 
here without a single crumb of such patronage 
The National Era haslived nearly three years 
and a half on its own subscription list, no thanks 
to the Government or any of its departments: 
The patronage of the people is worth more than 
that of their servants. We beg of Mr. Mangum 
should he hereafter, in pushing his scheme of a 
Government press, deem it advisable to make 
some provision for alministering to the wants of 
the political presses in the District, not to give 
himself any trouble about the Era. 

Mr. Wesster, a Line-or-Barrie Sup —Mr 
Webster has some high-flown friends at the South 
The Richmond (Va.) Republican says— 

“It is only upon an extraordinary occasion that 
such a man as Daniel Webster can fully develop 
his gigantic proportions. Like the Pennsylvania 
line-of-battle ship, he requires deep water and a 
heavy gale to exhibit his capabilities to advan 
tage. Your Phillipses, and Garrisons, and Hale 
and Sewards, can float in a washing tub, like so mi 
cockroaches navigating shingles, and, unable to s 
over the top of their ‘wooden walls, believe that 1) 
rest of the world are little better than‘ outside hay! 
rians.’ Webster does not belong to this crowd.” 


The imaginative editor unceremoniously leaves 
the “ cockroaches” to navigate their “ shingles 
and converts Mr. Webster into a second Isaxc 
about to be laid upon the altar. There are men 
in Massachusetts, he says, who would strike him 
to the earth for his last noble effort in the Senate 

“They would comparethemselves to Abraham 
carrying his son Isaac to the altar, and raising 
his paternal hand to slay his first-born, whet 
they are in truth more like the stupid ram who x 
looking on from the thicket, and into whose throat th 
patriarch plunged the sacrificial knife, instead of thet 
of his son. Let them bear in mind that there 
is much more resemblance between an Aboli 
tionist and a sheep, than there is between an 
Abolitionist and the Father of the Faithful, (who 
himself owned some hundreds of slaves.) and educe 
from the scriptural narrative a profitable and 
practical moral !” 

The man is “ uncommon smart ” at figures 

Tne Rescinpinc Resowutions or tHe Micu 
LeaisLaTurE, releasing General Cass from ll 
obligation to vote for the Proviso, were passed in 
the Senate by the casting vote of Lieutenant Gov 
ernor W. M. Fenton, who was elected as a pledg 
ed Wilmot Proviso man. In the House, the vot 
stood, 24 yeas, 20 nays. Twenty members were 
absent. 

The Peninsular Freeman remarke— 

“* Where were the other twenty members, wh 
should have been present, and voted on a question 
80 important as this? Did they dodge the ques 
tion, or were they absent, and advantage taken of 
their absence, and the question brought up 4! 
that time, purposely, when it was known there 
was @ majority present favorable to the resolu 
tions? The latter seems to have been the fact. 

We hope the Freeman will not rest satisfied 
with a supposition. Let the names of the non 
voting members be published, and their party 
designation be given. It looks very much as ii 
they were conniving at an act they did not dare 
to sanction openly. 

InpepEnpDENT Democrat (N. H.)—The / 
pendent Democrat of Concord, (N. H.) has com 
menced its*sixth volume. No journal in New 
England advocates with more power the cause 0! 
liberal principles. It says: 

“ Whether by our aid or not, we have seen ® 
great revolution in the five years now gone. Thi 
question of the restriction of human slavery, which 
at that time was not mooted, save in our own /il- 
tle State, has come to swallow all other questions 
and to shake the very Union to its centre. 02 
this question, to-day, Congress, in both Houses 
is divided into two nearly equal parties; e104 
struggling for the mastery, and each doubtful of 
the issue. How far this great change ia due to 
the men who first joined that issue in New Hap 
shire, it does not become us to say. This much 
we can say: WE STRUCK THE FIRST BLOW. 

And it will live to strike a good many more 
blows. 


Waxine up—We see the Whig papers are be- 
ginning at last to understand the movements © 
Messrs. Clay and Webster, and to censure them 
for their undisguised opposition to the Adminis 
tration. It is said that General Taylor too )%° 
got his eyes open. There is some danger that 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster may find themselves 
abandoned by the Whig Party, and left standing 
with General Cass at the head of the anti-Admin 
istration Party, with the Washington Union ” 
their principal organ. The other day Mr. Clay 
undertook to berate the Whig Senators for » 


favor they had shown the President’s policy. 
in their hearts, and 


Poputar Vote OF Connecticut—T he follow: 
onnecticut at the late election 
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with erysipelas, of which he died. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE ON THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


A late number of Fraser’s Magazine contains 
an article, bearing the unmistakeable impress of 
the Anglo-German peculiarities of Thomas Car- 
lyle, entitled “An Occasional Discourse on the 
Negro Question,” which would be interesting as 
a literary curiosity, were it not in spirit and ten- 
dency so unspeakably wicked as to excite in every 
right-minded reader a feeling of amazement and 
disgust. With a hard, brutal audacity, a blas- 
phemous irreverence, and @ sneering mockery, 
which would do honor to the devil of Faust, it 
takes issue with the moral sense of mankind and 
the precepts of Christianity. Having ascertained 
that the exports of sugar and spices from the 
West Indies have diminished since Emancipation, 
and that the negroes, having worked, as they 
believed, quite long enough without wages, now 
refuse to work for the planters without higher 
pay than the latter, with the thriftless and evil 
habits of slavery still clinging to them, can afford 
to give—the author considers himself justified in 
donouncing Negro Emancipation as one of the 
“shams” which he was specially sent into this 
world to belabor. Had he confined himself to 

simple abuse and caricature of the self-denying 
and Christian abolitionists of England—“ the 
broad-brimmed philanthropists of Exeter Hall”— 
there would have been small occasion for notic- 
ing his splenetic and discreditable- production- 
Doubtless there is a cant of philanthropy—the 
alloy of human frailty and folly—in the most 
righteous reforms, which is a fair subject for the 
indignant sarcasm of a professed hater of shows 
and falsities. Whatever is hollow and hypocriti- 
cal in politics, morals, or religion, comes very 
properly within the scope of his mockery, and we 
bid him God speed in plying his satirical lash 
upon it. Impostures and frauds of all kinds de- 
serve nothing better than detection and exposure 
Let him blow them up to his heart’s content, as 


" Daniel did the image of Bel and the Dragon. 


But our author, in this matter of negro slavery, 
has undertaken to apply his explosive pitch and 
rosin, not to the affectation of humanity, but to 
humanity itself. He mocks at pity, scoffs at all 
who seek to lessen the amount of pain and suffer- 
ing, sneers at and denies the most sacred rights, 
and mercilessly consigns an entire class of the 
children of his Heavenly Father to the doom of 
compulsory servitude. He vituperates the poor 
black man with a coarse brutality, which would 
do credit to a Mississippi slave-driver, or a ren- 
egade Yankee dealer in human cattle on the banks 
of the Potomac. His rhetoric has a flavor of the 
slave-pen and auction-block—vulgar, unmanly, 
indecent—a scandalous outrage upon good taste 
and refined feeling, which at once degrades the 
author and insults his readers. 

He assumes (for he is one of those sublimated 
philosophers who reject the Baconian system of 
induction, and depend upon intuition, without re- 
course to facts and figures) that the emancipated 
class in the West India islands are universally 
idle, improvident, and* unfit for freedom; that 
God created them to be the servants and slaves of 
their “ born lords,” the white men, and designed 
them to grow sugar, coffee, and spices, for their 
masters, instead of raising pumpkins and yams 
for themselves; and that, if they will not do this, 
“the beneficent whip” should be again employed 
to compel them. He adopts, in speaking of the 
black class, the lowest slang of vulgar prejudice, 
“ Black Quashee,” sneers the gentlemanly philos- 
opher, “ black Quashee, if he will not help in 
bringing out the spices, will get himself made a 
slave again, (which state will be a little less ugly 
than his present one,) and with beneficent whip, 
since other methods avail not, will be compelled 
to work.” < 

It is diflicult to treat sentiments so atrocious, 
and couched in such offensive language, with any- 
thing like respect. Common sense and unper- 
verted conscience revolt instinctively against 
them. ‘The doctrine they inculcate is that which 
underlies all tyranny and wrong of man towards 
man. It is that under which “ the creation groan- 
eth and travaileth unto this day.” It is as old as 
sin; the perpetual argument of Strength against 
Weakness, of Power against Right—that of the 
Greek philosopher, that the barbarians, being of 
an inferior race, were born to be slaves to the 
Greeks; and of the infidel Hobbes, that every 
man, being by nature at war with every other 
man, has a perpetual right to reduce him to servi- 
tude, if he has the power. It is the cardinal doc- 
trine of what John Quincy Adams has very 
properly styled “the Satanic School of Philoso- 
phy ”—the ethics of an old Norse sea-robber, or 
an Arab plunderer of caravans. It is as widely 
removed from the “sweet humanities” and un- 
selfish benevolence of Christianity, as the faith 
and practice of the East India Thug or the New 
Zealand cannibal. 

Our author does not, however, take us altc- 
gether by surprise. He has before given no un- 
certain intimations of the point towards which 
his philosophy was tending. In his brilliant essay 
upon Francia of Paraguay, for instance, we find 
him entering with manifest satisfaction and ad- 
miration into the details of his hero’s tyranny. 
In his “ Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well”—in half a dozen pages of savage and al- 
most diabolical sarcasm directed against the grow- 

ing humanity of the age, the“ rose-pink senti- 
mentalisms,” and squeamishness which shudders 
at the sight of blood and infliction of pain—he 
prepares the way for a justification of the massa- 
cre of Drogheda. More recently, he has inti- 
mated that the extermination of the Celtic race 
is the best way of settling the Irish question, and 
that the enslavement and forcible transportation 
of her poor, to labor under armed task-masters in 
the colonies, is the only rightful and proper reme- 
dy for the political and social evils of England. 
In the Discourse on Negro Slavery we see this 
devilish philosophy in full bloom. The gods, he 

tells us, are with the strong. Might has a Divine 

right to rule—blessed are the crafty of brain and 
strong of hand. Weaknessis crime. “ Ve Victis !” 
as Brennus said when he threw his sword into 
the scale. Woe to the conquered. The negro is 
weaker in intellect than his “born lord,” the 
white man, and has no right to choose his own 
vocation. Let the latter do it for him, and, if 
need be, return to the “ beneficent whip!” “ On 
the side of the oppressor there is power ;” let him 
use it without mercy, and hold flesh and blood to 
the grindstone with unrelenting rigor. Human- 
ity is squeamishness ; pity for the suffering, mere 

“rose-pink sentimentalism,” maudlin and un- 

manly. The gods (the old Norse gods, doubtless) 

laugh to scorn alike the complaints of the miser- 
able and the weak compassions and “ philan- 
thropisms” of those who would relieve them. 

This is the substance of Thomas Carfyle’s ad- 

vice: this is the matured fruit of his philosophic 
" husbandry—the grand result for which he has 

been all his life sounding“ unfathomable abysses,” 
or beating about in the thin air of ‘Transcenden- 
talism. Such is the substitute which he offers us 
for the Sermon on the Mount! 

He tells us that the blacks have no right to 
use the islands of the West Indies for growing 
pumpkins and garden stuffs for their own use and 
behoof, because, but for the wisdom and skill of 
the whites, these islands would have been produc- 
tive only of “jungle, savagery, and swamp-mala- 
ria” The negro alone could never have improved 
the islands or civilized himself; and therefore 

their and his “ born lord,” the white man, has 9 

right to the benefits of his own betterments of land 
and “ two-legged cattle!” “Black Quashee” 
has no right to dispose of himself and his labor, 
because he owes his partial civilization to others ! 

And pray how has it been with the white race, for 

whom our philosopher claims the divine preroga- 

tive of enslaving? Some twenty centuries ago, a 

pair of half-naked savages, daubed with paint, 

might have been seen roaming among the hills 
and woods of the northern part of the British 
island, subsisting on acorns and the flesh of wild 
suimals, with an occasional relish of the smoked 
hams and piciled fingers of some unfortunate 

Briton caught on the wrong side of the Tweed. 

“his interesting couple reared as they best could 
* family of children, who, in tarp, became the 


heads of families ; and some time about the begin- 
ning of the present century, one of their descend- 
ants in the borough of Ecclefechan rejoiced over 
the birth of a man child, now somewhat famous as 
“Thomas Carlyle, a maker of books.” Does it 
become such an one to rave against the West 
India negro’s incapacity for self-civilization ? 
Unaided by the arts, sciences, and refinements of 
the Romans, he might have been, at this very 
day, squatted on his naked haunches in the woods 
of Ecclefechan, painting his weather-hardened ep- 
idermisin the sun, like his Pict ancestors. Where, 
in fact, can we look for unaided self-improve- 
ment and spontaneous internal development, to 
any considerable extent, on the part of any nation 
or people? From people to people the original 
God-given impulse towards civilization and per- 
fection has been transmitted, as from Egypt to 
Greece, and thence to the Roman world. 

But the blacks, we are told, are indolent, and. 
insensible to the duty of raising sugar and coffee 
and spice for the whites, being mainly careful to 
provide for their own household, and till their 
own gardens, for domestic comforts and necessa- 
ries. The exports have fallen off somewhat. And 
what does this prove? Only that the negro is 
now a consumer of products, of which, under the 
rule of the whip, he was a producer merely. As 
to indolence, under the proper stimulus of fair 
wages, we have reason to believe that the charge 
is not sustained. If unthrifty habits and lack of 
prudence on the part of the owners of estates, 
combined with the repeal of duties on foreign 
sugars by the British Government, have placed it 
out of their power to pay just and reasonable 
wages for labor, who can blame the blacks, if they 
prefer to cultivate their own garden plots, rather 
than raise sugar and spice for their late masters, 
upon terms little better than those of their old 
condition, the “ beneficent whip” always excepted ? 
The despatches of the colonial Governors agree in 
admitting that the blacks have had great cause for 
complaint and dissatisfaction, owing to the delay 
or non-payment of their wages. Sir C. E. Gray, 
writing from Jamaica, says that “in a good many 
instances the payment of the wages they pave 
earned has been either very irregularly made, or 
not at all, probably on account of the inability of 
employers.” He says, moreover— 

“ The negroes appear to me to be generally as 
free from rebellious tendencies or turbulent feel- 
ings, and malicious thoughts, as any race of la- 
borers I ever saw or heard of. My impression is, 
indeed, that under a system of perfectly fair deal- 
ing and of real justice, they will come to be an 
admirable peasantry and yeomanry ; able-bodied, 
industrious, and hard-working, frank and well- 
disposed ” 


It must indeed be admitted that, judging by 
their diminished exports, and the growing com- 
plaints of the owners of estates, that the condi- 
tion of the islands, in a financial point of view, 
is by no means favorable. An immediate cause of 
this, however, must be found in the unfortunate 
Sugar act of 1846. The more remote, but for the 
most part powerful cause of the present depres- 
sion, is to be traced to the vicious and unnatural 
system of slavery, which has been gradually but 
surely preparing the way for ruin, bankruptcy, 
and demoralization. Never yet, by a community 
or an individual, have the righteous laws of God 
been violated with impunity. Sooner or later 
comes the penalty which the Infinite Justice has 
affixed to sin. Partial and temporary evils and 
inconveniences have undoubtediy resulted from 
the emancipation of the iaborers ; and many years 
must elapse before the relations of the two here- 
tofore antagonistic classes can be perfectly adjust- 
ed, and their interests brought into entire har- 
mony. But that Freedom is not to be held main- 
ly accountable for the depression of the British 
colonies, is obvious from the fact that Dutch Su- 
rinam, where the old system of slavery remains 
in its original rigor, is in an equally depressed 
condition. The Paramaribo Neuws en Advertentie 
Blad, quoted in the Jamaica Gazette, says, under 
date of January 2, 1850—“ Around us we hear 
nothing but complaints. People seek and find 
matter in everything to picture to themselves the 
lot of the place in which they live as bitterer than 
that of any other country.” “Of a large number 
of flourishing plantations, few remain that can 
now be called such. So deteriorated has property 
become within the last few years, that many of 
these estates have not been able to defray their 
weekly expenses.” “The colony stands on the 
brink of a yawning abyss, into which it must in- 
evitably plunge, unless some new and better sys- 
tem is speedily adopted.” “It is impossible that 
our agriculture can any longer proceed on its old 
footing ; our laboring force is dying away, and 
the social position they held must undergo a 
revolution.” 

The paper from which we have quoted, the offi- 
cial journal of the colony, thinks the condition of 
the emancipated British colonies decidedly pref- 
erable to that of Surinam, where the old slave 
system has continued in force, and insists that 
the Dutch Government must follow the example 
of Great Britain. The actual condition of the 
British colonies since emancipation is perfectly 
well known in Surinam; three of them, Esse- 
quibo, Demerara, and Berbice, being its imme- 
diate neighbors, whatever evils and inconveni- 
ences have resulted from emancipation must be 
well understood by the Dutch slaveholders, yet 
we find them looking towards emancipation, as the 
only prospect of remedy for the greater evils of 
their own system. This fact is of itself a suffi- 
cient answer to the assumption of Carlyle and 
others, that what they call “the ruin of the colo- 
nies” has been produced by the Emancipation 
acts of 1833 and 1838. 

We have no fears whatever of the effect of this 
literary monstrosity which we have been consid- 
ering, upon the British colonies. Quashee, black 
and ignorant as he may be, will not “get himself 
made a slave again. The missionof the “benefi- 
cent whip” is there pretty well over; and it may 
now find its place in museums and cabinets of 
ghastly curiosities, with the racks, pillories, 
thumbscrews, and ‘branding-irons, of old days, 
What we have feared, however, is, that the advo- 
cates and defenders of slaveholding in this coun- 
try might find in this “ Discourse” matter of en- 
couragement, and that our anti-Christian preju- 
dices against the colored man might be strength- 
ened and confirmed by its malignant vituperation 
and sarcasm. On this point we have sympathized 
with the forebodings of an eloquent writer in the 
London Enquirer : . 


“ We cannot imagine a more deadly moral poi- 
son for the American People than his last compo- 
sition. Every cruel practice of social exclusion 
will derive from it new sharpness and venom. 
The slaveholder, of course, will exult to find him- 
self not apologized for, but enthusiastically cheer- 
ed, upheld, and glorified, by a writer of European 
celebrity. But it is not merely the slave who will 
feel Mr. Carlyle’s hand in the torture of his flesh, 
the riveting of his fetters, and the denial of light 
to his mind. The free black will feel him too, in 
the more contemptuous and abhorrent scowl of 
his brother man, who will easily derive from’ this 
unfortunate essay the belief, that his inhuman 
feelings are of Divine ordination. It is a true 
work of the Devil, the fostering of a tyrannical 
prejudice. Far and wide over space, and long 
into the future, the winged words of evil counsel 
will go. In the market-place, in the house, in 
the theatre, and in the church—by land and by 
sea—in all the haunts of men—their influence 
will be felt in a perennial growth of hate and 
scorn, and suffering and resentment. Amongst 
the sufferers will be many to whom education has 
given every refined susceptibility that makes con- 
tempt and exclusion bitter. Men and women, 
faithfal and diligent, loving and worthy to be 
loved, and bearing, it may be, no more than an 
almost imperceptible trace of African descent, 
will continue yet longer to be banished from the 
social meal of the white man, and to be spurned 
from his presence in the house of God, because a 
writer of ius has lent the weight of his au- 
thority and his fame, if not of his power, to the 
perpetuation of a prejudice which Christianity 





was undermining.” 

A more recent production, “ Latter Day Pam- 
phiets,” in which man’s capability of self-govern- 
ment is more than doubted, democracy somewhat 
contemptuously sneered at, and the “ Model Re- 
Public” itself das a “nation of bores,” 
may have a salutary effect in restraining our ad- 
miration, and in leasening our respect for the de- 
fender and eulogist of Slavery. ‘The sweeping 














he applies the principle of our “ peculiar institu- 
tion” to the laboring poor man, irrespective of 
color, recognising as his only inalienable right 
“the right of being set to labor” for his “born 
lords,” will,-we imagine, go far to neutralize the 
mischief of his “ Discourse upon Negro Slavery.” 
It is a sad thing to find go much intellectual power 
as Carlyle really possesses, so little under the 
control of the moral sentiments. In some of his 
earlier writings—as, for instance, his beautiful 
tribute to the Corn Law Rhymer—we thought 
we saw evidence of a warm and generous sympa- 
thy with the poor and the wronged—a desire to 
ameliorate human suffering, which would have 
done credit to the “philanthropisms of Exeter 
Hall” and the “ Abolition of Pain Society.” Lat- 
terly, however, he seems to us very much in the 
condition of the coal-burner in the German tale, 
who had swapped his heart of flesh for a cobble- 


stone. J.G. W. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Execrro-Brotogy. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S New York: 
Fowler & Wells. 


Electro-Biology is the science of the relations 
of Electricity to the vital functions. Mr. Smee, 
who, the publishers say, has acquired much celeb- 
rity abroad by his inquiries into mental science 
as it depends upon physical conditions, attempts to 
deduce in this little work the principles of the 
human mind from physical laws, and submits 
some curious results of his researches in Electro- 
Biology. Price 25 cents. 





Houpen’s Dottar Macazine. May, 1850. W. H. Dietz, 
New York. 

This is probably the cheapest magazine in the 
country, and it is a very good one. The number 
before us contains nearly sixty pages of reading 
matter, and several woodcuts—among them a por- 
trait of Richard Cobden. The gifted Alice Carey 
is one of the poetic contributors. 





Soutuey’s Commonptace Boox, Parts III and IV. Ed- 
ited by his son-in-law, John Wardlaw. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, 
Washinzton. 


We do not know what there is not in this book. 
Ic is a kind of Noah’s Ark, in which specimens of 
all things in the earth, and under the earth, and 
in the heavens, are thrown together. The book, 
of course, has neither beginning nor end; you 
may as well open it at one place ag at another; 
you can hardly open anywhere without finding a 
good joke, a curiosity, a recipe, an illustration, a 
lesson, or food for thought. 

WHERE ARE THE INTELLIGENCER AND THE ReE- 
puBLIc ?—~—We have heard this question often 
asked lately. The Administration plan of set- 
tling the great agitation about Free Soil, fs to ad- 
mit California as a free State, at once, with her 
present boundaries and Constitution, and to let 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico alone, 
till they shall apply for admission as States. The 

Vational Intelligencer, which is understood to be 
always prepared to give a manly support to the 
Administration, sees its leading policy assailed 
most bitterly by friends and foes, sees the great 
Whig leaders, Clay and Webster, consorting with 
Messrs. Cass and Foote to defeat it, and thus dis- 
credit the Administration which has so earnestly 
insisted upon it, and yet favors the public with no 
expression of its views. Is it neutral between 
the President and his opponents? Is it for the 
policy of the Administration, or for that of Clay 
and Cass? That a paper which may be regarded 
as one of the central organs, in a certain sense, 
of the National Whig Party, and is looked to as 
a wise and safe counsellor, should have no word 
to say in support of the policy of the Whig Ad- 
ministration, on the only Question now agitating 
Congress and the country, is certainly remark- 
able. 

The Republic, we are told, for we do not often 
see the paper, has pursued a vacillating course— 
at one time favoring the President’s policy, at an- 
other that of his opponents, Clay and Cass. Is 
it not noteworthy that in neither of the Whig 
papers at the seat of Government the Adminis- 
tration has yet found an efficient and a reliable 
supporter of the leading feature of its National 
policy ? 

The President has the courage to take a cer- 
tain ground and maintain it—but bis friends here 
withhold their support! We commend the fact 
to the notice of the Whig Party throughout the 
country. 





Fase Assumptions.—The correspondents of 
the penny papers of Batimore which circulate in 
the District, and are sold to members of Congress, 
are constantly assuming that there is a majority 
in Congress opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, and 
from day to day it is reiterated that its support- 
ers are mere factionists. Nonsense! A majority 
of the Senate is against the Proviso, but a major- 
ity of the House is in favor of it. The purpose 
of these cool assumptions is palpable. It is to 
dishearten the friends of Freedom, to embolden 
the advocates of compromise, and to intimidate 
that class of men, who, willing to do right, are yet 
always apprehensive of being caught in a mi- 
nority. 

These correspondents wonder that the Presi- 
dent should persist in his policy in opposition to 
Messrs. Clay and Webster, when it is manifest 
that the whole question can be easily settled ac- 
cording to their plan! The President, with all 
his inexperience in civil life, sees that there is 
scarcely a prospect of such a settlement—that 
should a Compromise bill pass the Senate, it will 
most probably fail in the House, whence will re- 
sult disagreement between the Houses, increased 
excitement, and danger of the non-admission of 
California—that, in view of all this, the only safe 
plan is, to keep the measure of California’s ad- 
mission separate from everything else, and dis- 
pose of that, whatever may become of more doubt- 
ful questions—and that in this way, much of the 
agitation would be allayed. 


, 





Rumor.—The New York Express, whose editor 
is a Whig member of the House, shows little 
friendship for the Whig Administration, if one 
may judge from its correspondence. A short 
time since, it containcd a Washington letter as- 
sailing in the severest terms the integrity of the 
Cabinet ; and now we find a letter from another 
correspondent, dated April 24th, giving currency 
to the rumor that General Taylor has announced 
his purpose to veto any compromise bill that 
might be passed, mixing up California with other 
questions. The correspondent pretends to be 
troubled at this unpleasant piece of news. Forth- 
with the organ of the Slavery Extensionists here 
takes up the rumor, calls upon the Intelligencer 
and Republic to deny it, and if they will not do 
so, warns them that their silence will be sufficient 
evidence of the truth of the report! 

“Sir, there is a rumor afloat that you have 
been stealing chickens. Do you deny it? If 
you refuse to answer, I shall hold you guilty!” 

This is a pretty fair specimen of the style of 
party warfare. How elevated! This rumor is 
of a piece with that started by o letter writer 
some time since, that General Taylor was about to 
forbid the assembling of the Nashville Conven- 
tion! 

The object of all such gossip, if it have any, 
is, to keep the public mind in a state of unhealthy 
excitement, to secure sympathy for the Pro-Sla- 
very Party, and drive the Administration to an 
open avowal of hostility to the Wilmot Proviso. 





Tue Spirit or tur Ace, of New York, has 
been discontinued. Its editor, Mr. Channing, a 
gifted and most estimable man, says— 

“The paper is discontinued because, in brief, I 
am brain-sick—and it does not pay.” 

No one knows the wear and tear of brain and 
heart in an editorial warfare against fundamental 
social and political evils, but the man who has 
tried it. ; 

Sa all 


Spvriovs Coi.—The [jondon correspondent 
of the North Amzrican says that spurious sover- 
eigns and half sovereigns are manufactured by 
accomplished counterfeiters in Birmingham, in 
such perfection as almost to defy detection, and 
that many of them have been sent to the United 
States, 





PROM CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, April 18, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

The Anti-Slavery Convention convened yester- 
day morning in the Vine Street Congregational 
Church, one of the most spacious and elegant edi- 
fices in the city, erected some two years since- 
The first hour was spent in devotional exercises, 
after which a temporary organization was made, 
Samuel Lewis of this city being called to the 
chair. The rest of the morning session was spent 
in the appointment of committees and other pre- 
liminary business. In the afternoon, the regular 
elections were held, and Judge Stevens of ‘ndiana 
chosen President of the Convention. Six Vice 
Presidents and four Secretaries were elected. 
The Committee on Resolutions, of which Doctor 
Brisbane is chairman, made a report, and the first 
resolution, taking high ground agsinst slavery as 
a sin, was discussed until the adjournment. 

In the evening, a discourse on the connection of 
the American churches with slavery was delivered 
by the Rev. C. B. Boynton, in his usual chaste 
and impressive style, to a very large audience— 
the house being filled. I noticed a number of our 
most intelligent and influential citizens, whose 
views do not entirely coincide with ours, in the 
congregation. The discussions are proceeding 
this morning upon the resolutions reported by the 
Committee, fourteen in number, to which others 
will be added, embracing @ variety of topics. 

A good number of delegates are present, mostly 
from the West, embracing some of the old and 
steadfast friends of the cause, and several from the 
East. The call was sent out, it will be remem- 
bered, in November last, and signed by members 
of seven different religious denominations, all but 
two (I believe) ministers of the Gospel. The 
Convention is. religious in its character, its action 
being designed to influence mainly public senti- 
ment within the churches. All the sessions are 
opened with devotional exercises, and no applaud- 
ing of any kind allowed. The sessions will con- 
tinue through this week. When they will have 
closed, you may expect a further report. 

We have had remarkably cold weather this 
week. Yesterday morning we were visited with 
a snow-storm, and had a real November day. 
Blazing fires were comfortable at any time of the 
day. The flower-bushes in our gardens, and trees 
in our streets, show no signs of approaching 
spring; and there is good reason to fear, from 
what we hear from the interior, that much of the 
fruit for this season will be killed by the frosts. 

* Yours, P. 





Cincinnati, April 25, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The Anti-Slavery Convention adjourned on the 
afternoon of Saturday, the 20th, after a session of 
more than three days. The resolutions, address- 
es, and sketches of the debates, taken down at the 
time by a competent reporter, will be issued from 
the press as soon as possible, from which you can 
make such selections as you think proper. The 
resolutions were adopted with great unanimity, in 
a few cases only with any dissenting voices. That 
declaring it the duty of anti-slavery men at this 
time to dissolve all connection with ecclesiastical 
bodies, or political parties, connected in any way 
with slaveholding, was discussed with great spirit, 
but at length was adopted unanimously, A few, 
who could not bring themselves up to the pledge, 
refrained from voting at all. The Convention 
being religious in its design, all applause was 
prohibited, and there were no open displays of 
enthusiasm, but it was evident enough that a high 
and determined spirit of devotion to the cause 
which had brought it together pervaded the 
assembly. Some of the speeches were replete 
with powerful argument and glowing eloquence, 
worthy of the occasion, and just such as were 
needed in this day of wavering and compromise: 
As I predicted months since, the whole tendency 
of the proceedings was “ progressive, not conserva- 
tive.” The object in view was to take some steps 
forwarl; to adopt measures more decisive and 
effective than any hitherto pursued, to free the 
American church from the reproach of upholding 
slavery. It ts true, the resolutions adopted are 
denounced by many as “ ultra,” as “tending to 
rend the church,” as ‘‘not sustained by public 
sentiment,” &c.; but it should be remembered 
that Abolitionists have never sought to conform 
their doctrines to public opinion. Like Christ 
and his ‘Apostles, and true reformers of every age, 
they have endeavored to form public opinion—to 
bring it vp to the requirements of the perfect Law 
of God—not to fall in with the current, wherever 
it maytend. They are in advance of the age it is 
true, but unless there were some such persons 
in the cause of huntan rights, there would he an 
utter stagnation of all effort for the overthrow of 
oppression. The dozen years immediately preced- 
ing the commencement of the present anti-slavery 
enterprise were undisturbed by any agitation of 
this subject; the press and pulpit were silent, and 
we all know what a hopeless calm existed. The 
colonization-project had not power to ruffle the 
surface, and the “sin of slaveholding” was not 
talked of. It is just such a calm that the Slave 
Power desires to proceed in quietly but surely, as 
it has done since the organization of our Govern- 
ment, to perfect its schemes for strengthening its 
dominion. With all its excuses—or what some 
sincere anti-slivery men regard as Such — the 
present aciration is full of hope. And never 
was there a time when the necessity of making a 
manly and uncompromising stand against the ag- 
gressions of the Slave Power, and of enlightening 
and invigorating the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
country, was more imperious than just at present. 

The terrible steamboat distaster sixty-five miles 
below our city, on Monday night last, is the topic 
of general remark. The Belle of the West, which 
left our wharf on the afternoon previous, for St. 
Louis, when near Warsaw caught fire in the hold, 
and, though the boat was run to the shore, before 
all could make their escape, between sixty and one 
hundred passengers were lost, mostly women and 
children. There were nearly one hundred emi- 
grants from Pennsylvania on board with their 
furniture for Illinois. Many of them lost their 
lives, and some were seen burning to death. The 
officers of the “ Visiter,” which arrived two hours 
after the fire broke out, describe the sight which 
greeted them as most heart-rending. There were 
about three hundred passengers on the boat. The 
clerks endeavored to make a correct list of those 
saved and lost, but at the latest accounts had not 
succeeded. From passengers who have returned to 
this city, we learn that the number of the lost 
cannot be much less than one hundred. This is 
one of the most distressing accidents that has 
occurred on the Western waters for many years. 
On the Ohio river, such calamities are compara- 
tively rare. Yours, P. 





FROM MINNESOTA. 


Winter in Minnesota—Politics—Tyvavel—Trade— 
Progress—The Indians, &c. 


Sr. Antuony’s Fauts, March 11, 1850. , 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Our Minnesota winter is near its close, and we 
are looking forward with pleasant anticipations to 
the opening of spring, the commencement of nav- 
igation, and the arrival of a small army of East- 
ern friends. When I last wrote you we were be- 
ginning to enjoy our first sleighing. The autumn 
had been extremely fine, and we had no interval 
of rainy weather between the most charming 
Indian summer and winter. The roads were in 
excellent condition for wheel-carriages until 
snow fell to a depth sufficient for sleighing, which 
was about the middle of December. Since that- 
time, we have had, with scarcely any interrup- 
tion, the finest winter weather I ever knew. We 
have had from one to two feet of snow, making 
the best of sleighing, which still continues; 
though the mild weather of the last week or two 
has reduced it considerably. We have had very 
little wind during the winter, and more than two- 
thirds of the time there has been a pleasant sun- 
shine by day, and at night the most brilliant 
star and moon light I ever beheld. 

Some of our friends residing further south 
inquire “if the cold is less intense here than at the 
north pole?” That it has been colder here than 
in Mlinois, Ohio, and central New York, I have 
no doubt; yet I think we suffer less from it than 
we should have done in either of those States. 
And then the atmosphere is 80 pure and bracing 
that it gives a sest to life and action altogether 
unknown in the latitude of wintry mists and 
fogs, 

Oar weekly mail has come to us during the 
winter with ‘ent regularity, and though our 
news is from two to three weeks old when we get 
it, it seems to us as new and fresh ag though it 
had come through in a day. You may be as- 
gured we watch the present struggle in Congress, 
with as intense an interest as though we were 

rs of the scenes there, ; and 
we feel humbled when we think that while other 
nations are struggling for freedom, ours is bend- 
ing its energies to extend the curse of human 
servi 


tude. ° 
The politics of this Territory are thought to 
be Decgtratic, and as tht immigration is mostly 
from the Northern States, it is hoped that Min- 





‘try, are requested to insert the above until the Anniver- 


nesota will be found on the right side of the ques- 
tion of human freedom. The views of our pres- 
ent delegate at Washington were not known un- 
til long after his election. When he presents 
himself again before the people, his merits may 
be canvassed. 

Since my last letter, I have received many 
questions from private correspondents, in regard 
to the resourses of the country ; the expense, and 
the best routes of travel, &c. Thinking others 
may be interested in the same questions, I will 
take the liberty of answering some of them in this 
communication. 

The most direct route to Minnesota, from the 
East, is by way of the Michigan central railroad, 
and the railroad and stage route from Chicago 
to Galena. The railroad on this line is comple- 
ted from Chicago to Elgin—forty miles; the 
whole distance to Galena is one hundred and 
sixty miles. 

The stage on this route travels night and diy. 
If persons wish to take a little more time, and 
travel only during the day, they can go to Mil- 
waukie and take the stage from there to Galena, 
which, I am informed, travels only in the day 
time, over a road quite as good, and through a 
country quite as pleasant. Or, if a journey by 
water is preferred, they can take the canal at 
Chicago, and go by the way of St, Louis, which 
will make the journey more expensiveand at least 
a week longer. Another route for navigation 
will be completed during the next summer, 
through Green Bay and the Wisconsin river. 
By the shortest route, the journey may be per- 
formed from Albany to St. Paul or this place 
within a week, and at an expense of not far from 
thirty-five dollars. The fare, as nearly as I can 
recollect it, is as follows: From Albany to Buffa- 
lo, $10—from Buffalo to Chicago, $10—fromg 
Chicago to Galena, $8—and from Galena to St. 
Paul, $6. The fare may be lower the coming 
summer, as travel in this direction increases, and 
competition is excited between theseveral routes. 

Goods are transported by wagons from Chica- 
goto Galena in great quantities. The expense 
of transportation between the two places is from 
one dollar to one dollar twenty-five cents per 
hundred weight. ‘Those who come from the East 
can procure in Galena every kind of furniture 
they may need, and it costs but little to transport 
it by steamboat to this place; and we are hoping 
soon to have a good cabinet warehouse estab- 
lished here. 

From all we can learn, there is to be a large 
immigration from all the Northern States, to this 
Territory, the coming summer. Pleasure parties, 
too, are expected from Cincinnati, New York, 
and other Eastern cities ; and we are hoping that 
the distinguished strangers now in this country 
will not leave it without a visit to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, where they will find beautiful 
scenery and the most healthful atmosphere on 
the continent. Father Mathew should come and 
visit one of the most temperate villages ever 
known ina new country. Miss Bremer should 
come and learn how many admirers and warm 
friends she has among the adventurons settlers 
in these frontier towns; and a host of our own 
authors and poets, now wasting their health in 
Eastern cities, would serve themselves, their 
country, and the world, far better, should they 
come and settle where they can enjoy the fine 
landscapes, pure air, and bright skies of this 
new Territory. 

Business has been lively during the winter, and 
extensive prepirations are made for building in 
the spring. | am informed that more than sixty 
dwellings are already contracted to be buiit dur- 
ing the summer, on lots purchased by one compa- 
ny ; and this is but a small part of what will be 
done in the whole village. ‘There is no place in 
the Territory, at present, attracting so much at- 
tention as this. 

Some persons at a distance express fears lest 
the Indians of this country should prove trouble- 
some neighbors. We see very little more of them 
than we used to in the State of New York; and 
their appearance is calculated to excite anything 
but fear. A more weak, degraded, and filthy peo- 
ple can hardly be found on earth. The nearest 
settlement is on the river, four miles below St. 
Paul, where there has been a missionary station 
for a great number of years, without accomplish- 
ing scarcely anything towards their moral eleva- 
tion. Their numbers are small, and they seem 
entirely inoffensive ; no one here thinks of fearing 
them. At another time, I may speak of them 
more at length. 


Yours, &c., J.W.N. 





Prank Roapvs.—The Legislature of Ohio at its 
late session chartered, it is stated, fifty companies 
for the construction of plank roads. 


—_2 


DEATH. 


Died at his residence in Clark county, Ohio, on 
the 16th of April, 1850, of congestion of the lungs, 
Mr. Joun T. Srewart, in the 70th year of his 
age. He was born in Dauphin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and emigrated to and settled on the farm 
upon which he @@@ in the fall of 1803. He was 
one of those who thought for himself, and dared to 
act in accordance with his convictions of right. 
In him, the cause of human rights has lost a 
faithful and untiring friend. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Puinanetrata, April 29, 1850. 
The stock market rather quiet. Treasury note 
6’s nominal at 1161¢; sales Pennsylvania 5’s, 9614. 
The flour market quiet ; common standard brands 
at $5.25 ; corn meal, $2.81; rye flour, $2.87. Prime 
red wheat at $1.17, and white do. at $1.20 a $1.21. 
Corn, yellow, 58 a 60 cents. Oats, 38 a 40 cents 
per bushel. Mess pork at $10.87 a $10.94; prime 

do., $9. Lard in barrels, 634 cents per pound. 














New York, April 29, 1850. 

Flour—Common and straight State brands at 
$5.1216 a $525, and Southern at $537 a $5.50. 
Corn meal, $2.87 a $2.94; rye flour, $294 a $3. 
per barrel. 
Grain—Red wheat, $1.16 ; Genese@at $1.33 a 
$1.35. The supply of corn is light, at 60 a 61 
cents for yellow, and 58 a 59 cents for mixed. 
Oats are firm at 40 a 45 cents. Rye, 58 a 59 cents. 
Mess pork at $10.25, and prime, $8.50. Lard in 
barrels, 614 cents. 





Batimore, April 29, 1850. 
Flour.—Howard Street, $5.121¢, $5.1834, and 
$5 25; City Mills, $525. Holders are not now 
disposed to sell at that price. 
Grain.— W heat, Pennsylvania white, at $1.20 a 
$1.23 ; prime red at $1.21. Corn, white, at 53 a 54 
cents, and yellow at 57. Oats at 40 cents. 





SPEECHES FOR SALE BY BUELL & BLANCHARD, 


Sixth Street, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Speech of Mr. Seward, of New York, on Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise Resolutions, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850. Pric», $1 per 100. Also, an edition 
on fine paper, and covered, 48 pages. Price, $6 per 100 ; 12 
cents, single. 

Speech of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, on Southern Aggression, 
the Purposes of the Union, and the Comparative Effects of 
Slavery and Freedom, with a fac-simile of the signatures to 
the Articles of Association of the Continental Congress of 
20th October, 1774. Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, February 19, 1850. Price, with the fac-simile, and 
covered, $3 per 100; the Speech alone, $3 per 100. 

Debate ia the Senate on the Right cf Petition, containing 
Speeches of Messrs. Chase, Seward, and Hale. Sixteen 
pages. Price, $1 per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, on the Slavery 
Question, delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
March 4, 1850, Price, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Bissell, of Illinois, on the Admission of Cal- 
ifornia, delivered in the House of Representatives, February 
12, 1850. Price, 50 cents per 100. 

Speech of Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Slavery in the Territories. Price, 50 cents 
per 100. : 





ADVICE TO CLOTHING DEALERS. 


Go to OAK HALL, Boston, and purchase your Clothing. 
The largest stock in the country is kept in this establish- 
ment, and the prices are the most reasonable. No one can 
fail to get suited as to quality and cheapness. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN AND FOR- 
RIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary of the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society is appointed to be held this year at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, on Tuesday, May 7th, at three 
o'clock, P, M. 

An abstract of the Annual Report will be read, and 
Resolutions will be offered and sustained by Samuel 
Lewis, Esq., Hon. J. R. Giddings, and Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

It is expected that George W. Alexander and JohnCap- 
dler, of England, who are on a visit to the West Indies, will 
be present at the Anniversary. 

Ii is intended to have a meeting for discussion on the day 
following the Anniversary. 








S. S. JOCELYN, 
WILLIAM LILLIE, 
WILLIAM JAY, 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 
G. B. RAY, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
oy Editors friendly to the cause, throughout the coun- 


sary. 


~ FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrendlogists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 13t Nassau street, New York. Office 








SPEECH OF HON. L. D, CAMPBELL, 
6s GPEECH of Hon. L. D. Campbell, of Ohio, on Southern 
jon, the Purposes of the Union, and the Com- 
tive Effects of Slavery and Freedom. Delivered in the 

onse of Representatives, February 19, 1850.” 

The above Speech, in pamphlet form, 16 pages, covered, 
with a fac-simi'e of the signatures to the Articles of Associ- 
ation of the Continental Congress of 20th October, 1774. 
(price $3 per 100, 5 cents single; the Speech alone, $1 per 
100,) is for sale by 

BUELL § BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 

WILLIAM HARNED 61 John street, New York. 

GEORGE W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


FERDINAND MOULTON, 
Aer EY and Counsellor at Law, No. 4 1-2 Court- 
House Lane, Baltimore. 
During the session of Congress, he will give his personal 








ttention to the p tion of Claims before Congress and 
the several Departments. 
professional business a7dressed to him at “ Washing- 





ton, D. C.” or intrusted to Henry Stockbridge, Esq , 4 1-2 
Court House Lane, Baltimore, will receive immediate at- 
tention. Refers to— 

Messrs. Cushing & Brother, Baltimore. 

Hon. J. P. Hale Washington. 

Dr. G Bailey, Editor of the National Era, Washington. 

Hon. T. Stevens of Pa., Washington. May 2. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
CONTENTS OF No. 312. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1, English Hymnology: its History and Prorpects.— 
Christian Remembrancer. 
2. Vol. IIL of Southey’s Life and Correspondence.— Exz- 
aminer. 
Hunterian Orator for 1850 — Jb. 
Overworked Bishops.—Jb. 
The Police and Medical Profession.—Jo. 
Pt cebe Grant.— Chambers’s Journal. 
- The Nightingale —Sharpe’s Magazine. 
Macintosh’s Caoutchoue Factory.—Jb. 
9. Memoir, Letters, and Poems, of Bernard Barton.—Jn- 
dependent. 


With Poetry and Short Articles. 





DNA Te go 





WasHINGTON, December 27 , 1845. 

Of allthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
scieuce, which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the ut texp of thep age. 





J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTEL! & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Four-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing 
ton. 





DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
From the Evening Mirror, New York, Oct. 21, 1848. 

E are not much in the habit of taking or puffing medi 

cines, though we had rather write about them than 
swal'ow them, any day. But this Balsam of Wiid Cherry 
is 80 near one of nature’s own pure preparations, and has 
effected such extraordinary cures under our own immediate 
knowledge, that we are bound in justice and truth to chron- 
iele its virtues, and publish-them to the world. We have 
neither time nor room to report the particulars of a cure it 
has effected fur one or the compositors in the office of the 
Mirror ; and we can ouly refer those afflieted with coughs 
and lung complaints to directioas and certificates. 


WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Mr. Fowle: 

Dear Sir: Mr. Hervey Hill, whose certificate is given 
below, is one of our most respectable farmers and his wife 
now enjoys g.od health. : 

Very respectfully, yours, 
WILLIAM A. SHAW, M. D. 


Beaufort County, North Curolina, 

Chocowinity, near Washington, Aug. 12, 1847. 
The undersigned, fealing er tefal for the relief afforded 
by the use of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, deems 
that it is bat an act of justice to say, that but for the use of 
that valuable remedy, his wife, long afflicted with what she 
and all others considered consumption, would have probably 
been, ere this, in herg ave. But ail the dancerous and un- 
rleasant symptoms have been removed by the use of a few 
bottles, and she now attends to her daily avocations, as 

usual. HERVEY HILL. 


SETH W. FOWLE, Druggist.-No. 138 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., is the sole proprietor of the vriginal 
receipt for the mannfacture of the genuine medicine, and 
supplies both at wholesale and retail, and of whom agencies 
can be obtained. 

Always signed J. BUTTS, if genuine. 

* The genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the words, 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Phila., blown in the 
glass; each bottle bearing a label on the front, with the sig- 
nature of H. WISTAR, M. D. 

For sale by R S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles. 


Fo purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas, Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Dis- 
ea‘es, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Compluint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

THE RECORDS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
abounding as they do with ample testimonials to the va'ue 
and efficacy of different medicinal agents scarcely furnish a 
parallel with the results recorded from a multitude of living 
witnesses to the great worth of SANDS’ SARSAPARIL- 
LA. The remarkable cures of a great variety of diseases, 
effected by its timelyadministration, farnish conclusive ev- 
idence of this fact, and the experience of fourteen years has 
won for it a deserved popularity that no other preparation 
ever attained. Its extensive use throughout the world,and 
the numerous unsolicited testimonials received by the pro- 
prietors, stand as beacons and landmarks to the suffering 
and diseased, holding forth the inviting language of encour- 
agement—do not despair. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who suffered without hope, groaning day and night 
under pain and anguish, beyond the power of language to 
convey, have not only been relieved, but permanently cured. 
It has been approved by the medical faculty, introduced and 
extensively used in hospitals, under the watchful eye of 
physicians, with the happiest results. The preparation he- 
ing entirely vegetable, renders its administration safe to the 
most enfeebled frame. 

The following testimonials are selected from among the 
multitude of those we are daily receiving; and for further 
confirmation, the reader is referred to the Family Recipe 
and Medical Almanac, furnished gratuitously by all our 
agents : 

New York, July 27, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN: Words can but feebly express my feeling 
in conveying the p'easing intelligence that my wife is re- 
stored to perfect health by the use of your invaluable Sar- 
saparilla She was afflicted with a severe cutaneous disease, 
that covered the wholesurface of the body, so that it would 
have been impossiole to touch any part that was free from 
the humor: the head, face, and hands, were covered with 
scales like those of a fish; the hair fell out in large quanti- 
ties; and walking caused the most excruciating agonies as 
it affected the joints more than any other part. She suffer- 
ed also a long time from en affection of the liver, connected 
with general debility, and a prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem. Physicians, both in Europe and America, had exhaust- 
ed the usnal remedies, without effecting a cure, or scarcely 
affording relief; and the best medical skill was unavailing, 
until she happily used your Sarsaparilla. The disease was 
pronounced salt rheum, but her whole system, internally 
and externally, was altogether deranged ; but so complete 
has been the cure, after using the Sarsaparilla for six 
weeks, and taking in all less than one dozen bottles, that she 
now erjoys better health than for years previous to taking 
the Sarsaparilla. 

My object in making this communication is, that all who 
have saffered as she has may know where and to whom to 
apply for relief. (and that not in vain,) usa complete cure 
will be the result. 
My wife unites with me in heartfelt thanks; and believe 
me, gentlemen, yours, sincerely 

FERRIER NAZER, 82 Nassau st. 
Messrs. A. B & D. Sands. 


N. B. Fcr a corroboration of these facts, apply to Mr. H. 
SeCennst Messrs. Bowen & McNamee's store, 16 William 
stree 

City and County of New York, ss. 

Ferrier Nazer, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that 
the foregoing statement, to which he has subscribed his 
— is true and accurate, to the best of his knowledge and 

elief. 

Sworn and subscribed, this 27th day of July, 1849, before 
me, C.S WOODHULL, Mayor. 


New Durham, N J, June 30, 1849. 
GENTLEMEN: My wite suffered with a distress and burn- 
ing in her chest for many years, and my daughter was af- 
flicted from her birth with a humor in her blood. We con- 
sulted various physicians and tried numerous remedies 
without much benefit, until we heard, throngh Rev. ‘Il homas 
Davis, cf the great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsapariila. 
On his recommendation, my wife and daughter decided on 
trying it, and soon experienced permanent benefit. My 
daughter’s skin assumed & new appearance entirely ; from 
being rough, hard, and sealy, it became smooth and soft. 
My wife’s sufferings are almost gone, and ifs use a short 
time longer, it is my firm helief, will produce a rerfect cure. 
Yours, with respect, G.S. HENDRICKSON, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 


Bardstown, Ky., July 10, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN: It is my duty to communicate facts in rela- 
tion to the beneficial effects of your Sarsaparilla My wife 
was afflicted with lofi tion and of the st h 
of the worst character; her limbs ani chest were much 
swollen; she had constant headache, and last spring was at- 
tacked severely with inflammatory rheumatism. The best 
medical aid we could obtain afforded only momentary relief; 
and while in this situation, she heard of the many remarka- 
ble cures effected by the use of Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and 
commenced its use, which produced instant relief. ard less 
than six bottles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling 
— A seed inflammatory symptoms, restoring her to perfect 

ealth. 
I send this statement as an act of justice, believing it to 
be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the human 
family to use Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe has no 
parallel in the catalogue of medicine. 
With feelings of lasting gratitude, I remain your friend, 

SAMUEL P. HARGER. 

Messrs, Sands. 


Messrs. SANDS 





Boston, Mass., August 31, 1849. 
GENTLEMEN: Last spring I was attacked with rheuma- 
tism in the lower part uf my body, extending down to my 
feet; and so severely was I affected. that | could not stand 
or move myself. I tried all the different medicines adver 
tised for this disease, among which were several kinds of 
Sarsaparilla. but none of them did me any , and I gave 
up all hope of being enred, when a friend advised me to try 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla. I consented, not expecting it would 
cure me; but a‘ter using twelve bottles | have the happi- 
ness of stating to you that the pain has left me. I can waik 
without any assistance, and | am gaining in strength every 
day, which I have no doubt is owing entirely to the use of 
your Sarsaparilla. J send you this voluntary certificate, 
that the afflicted may know what medicine to use to allevi- 
ate their sufferings and eff-ct a care. 
Yours, very truly, es « BANVARD, 


1 Chambers st. 
Messrs. A. B. § D. Sands. ins 


Maracaibo, Venezuela, April 12, 1849, 
Gentiemen: | consider it a duty due the public to make 
known the benefit I have received from using your 
valuable Sarsaparilla. About three years since I was at- 
tacked with rhe ism in my shoulders, and also in my 
legs ; and so severe the pain, that I was unable to sleep. 
I tried all of the Lest medicines I could hear of, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, until through the advice of a friend I 
procured some of your Sarsaparilla; and after using four 
mo ee J the course of fifteen days, I found myself entirely 
well. I have no hesitation in saying your Ha is 
the best medicive I ever took, and can confidently recom- 
mend it to my friends and the public. 

Your obedient servant, J. M. JESURUN, 
Messrs. Sands. | 


and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. ¢ D. 

NDS, and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, corner 

of William, New Yerk. Sold also by— 

Dion Stott & Co, and R. S. Patterson, Washington, 
anby & Bartlett, Baltimore. F. Brown, Philadelphia 

Dexter, y- Che. Fee Ter 
Seth W. Fowle, Boston. E B. Hinman, innati. 
J. B. Wilder & Co,, Louisville. May 2—eo3m 
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of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals, 


TTORNEY ani Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
F ’ 
Oe ey of Anthony, Minnesota Territory, 








‘4 — OF HON, W. H. SEWARD. 


baa e Witter H. Seward, on the Admission of 
Staten, Mareb it, 1850.77 in the Senate of the United 
ome A ee Speech, in pamphlet form, 48 pages, neatly 
BUELL $6 per 100, 12 cents single,) is for sale by— 
y § BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 
WILLIAM HARNED.¢6\ John street, New York 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, % Cornhill Bey 
DERBY, MILLER, § CO, Auburn, New York. 
CALIFORNIA, 


ALIFORNIA Passenger Office, remoy 
C Row, New York, is permanently catablished! ae v 
Broadway, np stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 
preparing to go to the golden land. 

Throngh tickets in first class steamers, via of Isthmne 
cabin $409, steerage $200, should be secured four to six 
weeks in advance. 

All necessary California outfits of the first cass, and at 
the lowest prices, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 
ifornia blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 
hats, &c. 

Information always furnished free. Addres¢ 

April 18—3mi ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


MILL FOR SALE. 

HE subscribers offer for sale their steam Flouring and 

Grist Mill, situated in the village of Oberlin, Lorain 
county, Ohio The railroad from Cleveland to Cintinnati 
passes within nine miles south, and a plank road will be con- 
structed from the railroad, through this place, to the port of 
Black River, eleven miles north—thns farnishing good con- 
veyance to bring wheat from the south, and transport flour 
to an Eastern market. ' 

Said mill has three run of best burr millstones; a double 
engine, working at right angles, and is built of the best ma- 
terials throughout: has a good run of custom, and can grind 
three hundred bushels of grain in twelve bours, with three 
cords of wood. Cost of wood, 8s. per cord. This will be a 
first rate investment for a person having capital, and is now 
offered for sale on account of the health of one of the owners. 
Part of the purchase money may remain on bond and mort- 
gage. April 18—eo3t L. & L. HOLTSLANDER. 

















x‘ Looking over our Prospectus for 1849, we 
thought we could not do better than embody the 
larger portion of it, with some amendments, in 
the form of a New Prospectus for 1850, which we 
here subjoin. Those of our editorial brethren 
who may choose to notice it, will confer a favor 
that shall be reciprocated. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 








Wasuinerton, D.C. 


HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 
Literary Newspaper. . 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of onr Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the-States in 
which it existe: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belongiug or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch - 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Kefuge of suffering millious from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility : 

That the Fedefal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged ih the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain gize, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
onnee, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 





efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
prov ts d ded by the ititerests of ce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we reapect the courtesies, of Free Diseussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately pleted such arrang ts for the For- 
EIGN CoRRESPONDENCE of the Era, as will make it at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirgrary Dz- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. WuiTT1ER will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dr. Wittiam Exper and Henry B. Stanton, author of 
Modern Reforms and Reformers, and other writers of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Histor cal, or Critical 
Easays. 

Mrs. SourhwortH, MartuHa Russgit, and Mary Ir- 
VING, will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
list of Pozricat Contrisvtors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the Genera) 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms— two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 











GAMALIEL BAILEY. 
WasuineTon, D. C., November 22, 1849. 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 


MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


Tie Friend of Yputh will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object will be to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for childrén, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest . 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. it shall also be our care “4 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the we 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

We hope to succeed in adapting our paper to all ages of 
youth ; so that while the elder brothers and sisters have a 
fall share of our attention, the little ones shall not be for- 
gotten. They are our special favorites, and shall be cared 
for accordingly. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. Among them, we are at liberty to name— 
T. S. Arthur and Emma D, E. N. Southworth. in short, 
we hope to make the paper just such a “ Friend” as young 
people will be glad to see, and sorry to part with. 

As this Prospectus may reach many of the former friends 

and patrons of the “Youth’s Monthly Visiter,” a paper 
which we established and edited for nearly three years, at 
Cincinnati, we cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
it will give us to renew our former intercourse with them. 
The little children who then received the “Visiter” as a 
welcome guest, are now almost grown up men and women. 
But they will perhaps find some little brother or sister or 
cousin to whom they may introduce us as an old friend. 
The first number will be issued on the first of November. 
_. The terms will be—fifty cents a year for a single copy ; 
five copiés for two dollars; or, every person ferwarding us 
four namesf with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratia. 

lt is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must. 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
LAne WanreD— Co paid for corn, magt,andslop-fed 


EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
83 Water street, neay Walnat, Cincinnati, ©. 





Jan. 20. 




































































THE NATIONAL ERA, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 2, 1850. 



































CHAUNCEY F, CLEVELAND, 


IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Frinay, Aprit 19, 1850, 

Mr. CLEVELAND, of Connecticut, having 
obtained the floor, addressed the Committee as 
follows : ; 

Mr. Cuatrman: At this late period of a most 
excited and exciting debate, I have obtained the 
floor; and being, by a rule of this House—of 
which I confess myself unable to comprehend the 
propriety—restricted to a single hour, | desire at 
the outset to remark, that I cannot consent to be 
deprived of a moment of that time, as I have 
necessarily much to say upon a subject which has 
and is still agitating the public mind. 

Why, sir, is it that we have already been here 
more than four months, at an expense to the na- 
tion of about one million of dollars, without so 
much, even, as commencing the necessary legislation 
for which we were sent? Whyis it that so much 
of time and treasure has been wasted? These 
are questions asked by the thinking and right- 
minded men of this country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

Will it be said, sir, that it is because one sec- 
tion is insisting upon the extension of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 to our newly-acquired territory, 
where the institution of slavery does not exist; or 
that they are attempting to ingraft a nem principle 
upon the Constitution, and that a determined re- 
sistance on the part of the other to this act forms 

ood ground of justification for our long delay? 

i think not. That principle is older than the 
Constitution itself, and has been quietly acqui- 
esced in down to the administration of the late 
President Polk, and by him approved. What is 
it,then? Simply a struggle for sectional political 
power, and that power based upon human chattel- 
slavery. Strange, this, to the friends of human 
freedom throughout the world; yet it is no more 
strange than true. Yes, sir, inthe middle of the 
nineteenth century, in the United States of Amer- 
ica—the land of Washington, Warren, Jefferson, 
and their compatriots—the land that was so freely 
watered by the blood of the soldiers of the revolu- 
tion—in this land, where, if upon any portion of 
our moving ball, the oppressed and spirit-broken 
of earth’s sons should find a secure and happy 
refuge, the great question of the day is, Shall 
slavery or freedom be the controlling element of 
our Governmeat? And this question is mooted 
not only in Congress, but out of it, absorbing all 
others, regardless of ull consequences, and refus- 
ing even to be controlled by that potent power, 
party organization. 

For fall fifty years the slaveholder’s influence 
has been the controlling power in this professedly 
free Government. But yet, notwithstanding all 
the advantages derived from this long and almost 
undisputed sway, such are its blighting effects— 
such the curse which it entails upon the soil 
where it exists—such the paralyzing influence 
exerted upon the energies of those who uphold or 
live by it, that it finds itself distanced in the race 
for wealth and power, (where power is to depend 
upon numbers.) and, in its dying struggles to re- 
tain the truncheon of command it has so long 
wielded, it boldly comes forward now and demands 
that the free territory of this Republic shall be 
given up for the avowed purpose of perpetuating 
human bondage, and claims that the Constitution 
shall be amended for the sole purpose of allowing 
this institution, which fears not God nor regards 
the rights of man, to control, through all coming 
time, a Government which extends from ocean to 
ocean, and may yet, as I believe, or hope, find no 
limit on this continent between the poles but the 
ice-reared barriers which Nature’s God has set— 
a Government originally established for the pur- 
pose of protecting man in his God-given rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
question now is, shall or shall not this be? The 
issue is made up—is now to be tried, and we are 
the jurors! Allow me to ask, sir, whether any of 
us here realize our position, and the consequences 
of our several verdicts, which we are to render by 
our acts?) Are we aware that, if the friends of 
human liberty now falter, they surrender to the 
blasting curse of slavery millions of acres of free 
soil—place beyond the hope of escape or redemp- 
tion millions of human beings, whose hearts can 
beat for freedom, and whose flesh can feel the tor- 
tures of the tyrant’s lash, as well as ours? Shall 
we give our verdict against freedom? Humanity 
answers, No! Our countrymen, by whose author- 
ity we are here, answer, No! Our consciences 
whisper to the mind’s ear, No! And, if we do 
this damning deed, what traitor who ever sold his 
country, her hopes, and liberty, for revenge, for 
gold or office, whose sin would not whiten by compar- 
ison with ours? Let no man deceive himself in 
this matter—his vote upon this subject will live 
the life of this Republic, and will descend to his 
children, an imperishable record of honor or 
shame. 

As one of the soldiers in this battle, I protest 
against a base surrender of the rights of freedom. 
f do it, sir, for my constituents, my State, myself; 
for seventeen millions of human beings who have 
no interest in the extension of slavery, and for 
three millions of beings fashioned in the image of 
their Creator, who are held in cruel, crushing 
bondage! ‘This, sir, is a contest between seven- 
teen millions of free people and three millions of 
slaves on the one side, and less than five hundred 
thousand slaveholders on the other; for | will 
venture the assertion that there are not in this 
Union five hundred thousand persons holding 
property in slaves. The manner in which these 
latter have exercised a controlling influence in 
the Government you are familiar with. The pro- 
cess by which they now propose to ingraft this 
new feature of their design, of obtaining free ter- 
ritory for the use of slaveholders, upon the policy 
of our Government, I propose to give the history 
of in the briefest manner possible. 

This claim of the slave States had been asserted, 
the people of the free States had made a decision 
in the matter—had expressed their opinion in a 
manner not to be mistaken or misunderstood, and 
had elected a large majority of the members of this 
House, believing them to be hostile to the further 
extension of slavery under any pretext whatever. 
Nearly every free State of the Union had passed 
resolutions on this subject, and with great unan- 
imity, in their respective Legislatures—and all 
against the further extension of slavery. Under 
these circumstances, the members of this House 
met last December—parties from the North di- 
vided as usual. The South, while professing to 
entertain different political sentiments upon other 
subjects, united upon this, and in the organization 
of this House, and especially in the election of an 
officer exercising a controlling influence, insisting 
that they would not vote for a man who was not 
known to favor their views. Their record must be 
right, as they termed it; which meant, that they 
must have voted, when in Congress previously, 
against liberty, and in favor of slavery; and with 
the contest which followed the country is well 
acquainted. During the voting, the most violent 
language was used, and threats against the Union 
freely indulged in. At last, in an irregular man- 
ner, the friends of slavery extension triumphed, 
and they found themselves in nearly uncongrolled 
power in this House. The might of party fear, 
party pride, and party discipline, triumphed over 
duty, and this strong outpost was surrendered 
to the slave power—the presiding officer was 
elected. 

One might reasonably have supposed, sir, that 

«this would have satisfied ; but it did not, and by 
an abandonment (by enough to accomplish the 
end) of that party discipline by which they had 
secured the election of their first officer, they ob- 
tained a Clerk from the slave States also. The 
power and patronage were now secured, and for 
fear of alarming their friends in the North too 
mucu, they kindly consented that the Sergeant-at- 
‘Arms, an officer without inflaence or patronage, 
should be taken from a free State. After this 

animous concession was made, another gen- 
ber of votes to elect him Doorkeeper ; but, before 
tleman, from a free State, received a sufficient num- 
the vote was declared, it was ascertained that he 
was opposed to the extension of slavery, when a 
sufficient number changed their votes, and defeat- 
ed his election ; and, from that time to the present, 
we have been unable to elect either a Doorkeeper 
or Postmaster. Yet, during all this period, cau- 
cuses were held, in which ultra Southern gentle- 
men participated, to forward their views, while 
in the House it was openly proclaimed by them 
that this question of slavery extension rose above 
party considerations, and their actions were 
indicative of their sincerity. 

After a partial organization, and the appoint- 
ment of committees, in whose hands the interests 
of slaveholders were considered safe, commenced, 
pee. sf & reign, but a system, of terror. The 
tle opened with the speech of the honorable gen- 

ee North Carolina, [Mr. Crineman,] in 
baat penly announced the determination of 

of the people of this Union, by 
emselves of the letter of rules made 
told us, 


below a quorum ; thus openly 
the Union, cemented by the blood 
the Revolution, but the murder 


of 


“ 
D ia 


to glory in thus showing their willingness to com- 
mit treason to accomplish their object. At proper 
intervals, we and the nation were treated to let- 
ters, written, the first, if I remember rightly, to 
the Governor of Georgia, describing the great 
danger which menaced the South from the action 
of Congress—a communication from him to the 
Legislature, and the actior. of that body thereon ; 
all denouncing the North, and threatening disso- 
lution, with its attendant evils, even if California 
should be admitted as a State. The same ceremo- 
ny was gone through with by Alabama, by Mis- 
sissippi, and, lastly, by Florida, where, I believe, 
was found a man in the gubernatorial chair who 
did not feel at liberty to unite himself or party in 
this system of intimidation, to give it no harsher 
name. 

For the purpose of still further alarming the 
North, and of thereby extorting from cowardice 
what they feared could not otherwise be obtained, 
the papers at the North, in the interests of slavery 


were ready to exclaim, “ Give up liberty ! 
Deseret, to save the Union, or to save a few dol- 


is not re ained.” 


unmanly fears and unmitigated selfishness. 


pel these threats and expose these schemes 


of eighteen in favor of it. 
friends of freedom. 


sel from their fears or hopes of office. 
for poor selfish human nature! the slavery prop- 


subject, and former party associations. 


the Union, and these fears became contagious in 
one part of the House. General Cass seemed to 


souri line ; and a great meeting, with, I believe, 
more names appended to the call than were at- 


imitations were attempted in other parts of Penn- 


South. 


men had received revelations, or dreamed dreams, 


was the honorable gentleman from the Suffolk 


had claimed great credit as a Proviso-man, from 
the fact that he had manufactured the thunder 
before the honorable member from Pennsylvania 
had thought of using it. Had the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts changed his views? 
If so, why did he not vote against it? If he had not, 


for it? Why dodge a question of such moment, 
the rejection or adoption of which was to save or 
destroy the Constitution of these States? His 
position, as the acknowledged leader of his party, 
gave him great influence: was he doing his duty 
in throwing away that influence? He said, 
in a speech shortly after. that the action of Mr. 
Root was premature. Why, then, did he favor 
it at first? Was it not quite as premature when 
he voted for it as it was when, a few weeks later, 


the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Roor] 


himself, dared not enter? He took occasion to 


ance, and when he judged it safe he dodged his 
responsibility. Is this the way that men ordina- 
rily discharge important public trusts? I am 
willing to believe that the honorable gentleman 
really was governed by no other motive for the 
course he pursued than to punish the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio for notsupporting him when 
a candidate for the Speakership, or to take from 
him the apology he would have for such neglect 
in voting. Is not the reason given for the dodge 
an infinitely better excuse, if the gentleman from 
Ohio needed one with his constituents, than a 
vote against the Proviso would have been? I 
have dwelt longer upon this part of my subject 
than I otherwise should, from the fact that no 
member of this House can be made to believe 
that this evasion was the result of fear for the 
stability of the Union ; for it will be remembered 
that, after the House was organized, the honor- 
able gentleman sat by and heard the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr.Scuencx] eulogize him 
to the skies, for early, steadfast and devoted at- 
tachment to the Proviso and its principles. If it 
was such a mischievous thing, why did he not 
correct the gentleman? and why did he again 
dodge the vote reaffirming the Declaration of In- 
dependence? Was he fearful of offending his 
constituents, or the people of New England, or 
any of the free States? What meant this sud- 
den change? Does the honorable gentleman sup- 
pose his conduct will escape notice and criticism 
because he goes out of his way to ridicule the 
men who are guilty of the heinous sin of be- 
ing in favor of freedom rather than slavery, for 
free rather than slave soil, who have fixed prin- 
ciples, and the manly courage to defend and vote 
for them, and not skulk from their support in the 
hour of trial? I will call the attention of the 
House to another remarkable fact connected with 
the progress of this question. Not content with 


self and those in favor of Free Soil in the House, 


open opposers of tyranny in every form. 
lieve this remark concerning the friends of lib- 


able gentleman. 


Third to crush a nest of vipers in the same place. 
The attempt to carry out this advice was made; 
the result is a matter of history. I cannot say 


if they have been destroyed as the honorable gen- 


he is accountable to his constituents, and I enter- 
tain no doubt of his ability to obtain the signa- 
tures of eight hundred of the wealthiest mer- 
chants and mill-owners in Boston to a letter en- 
dorsing his conduct, and landing it as perfectly 
consistent and wonderfully patriotic. 

After this scene in the House, and the abandon- 
ment of the Proviso by its father, or at least its 
grandfather, I confess to have entertained fears 
for the result. 


The next scene in this political drama is wor- 
thy the attention of the Amercian people, and 
deserves their serious considera'ion. The Presi- 
dent communicated to the House his views re- 
garding the Territories, and alsosent us the Con- 
stitution of the State of California, which had 
been made by the people of that distant region 
under peculiar circumstances and the most impe- 
rious necessity. Into that Constitution they had, 
with the most perfect unanimity, ingrafted a pro- 
vision excluding slavery from their new State. 
For the purpose of doing justice and saving time, 
the honorable gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Dory] offered a resolution in the usual form, in- 
structing the Committee on Territories to report 
a dill for the admission of the new State into the 
Union, and moved the previous question. And 
how was this proposition, so just and reasonable, 
met by the members from the slave States? By 
frivolous motions, and more frivolous debate, sus- 
tained by the Chair, until 12 o’clock at night, 
“when the Chair decided that the day had expired. 
an resolution inne Bien Hb the me my of 
} territory trium ere, now the 
‘thunder of the free States, insulted and wro 
had been? No meetings were called in 
eee of or elsewhere, Panny prog wie 
tei, 4 their danger. Oh, no! 
of slavery had done this, and, of it would 
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propagandists, were constantly filled with touch- 
ing appeals to the fears and cupidity of their 
readers, until some weak-minded and selfish men 
Give 
up the free soil of California, of New Mexico, and 


lars which may be lost, if the trade of the South 


Could even the weakest or most selfish of 
those men have stood by and seen the game 
played here as I have seen it from the beginning, 
they would have despised themselves for their 
Du- 
ring all this time, scarcely one man from the 
free States had obtained the floor to meet or re- 
At 
length, we had, by chance, an opportunity of 
taking the sense of this House upon the question 
of applying the Wilmot Proviso to the Territo- 
ries ; and it was found that there was a majority 
This encouraged the 
It looked as though a large 
majority of the House were disposed to act in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of those who elected 
them—to consult the interests of the nation, and 
regard the rights of man, rather than take coun- 
But, alas, 


agandists bid high for the support of Northern 
men, regardless alike of former views upon be 

his 
brought to the capital a distinguished aspirant for 
Presidential honors, who seemed all at once dis- 
tressingly alarmed for the safety and stability of 


have lost caste with his Southern friends—his non- 
intervention doctrines, which most certainly be- 
longed to him by right of discovery, or rather of 
invention, had been patented by General Taylor, 
and they were repudiated, as they arenow under- 
stood and explained by him, by nearly, if not all, 
the leading men of the South. This abandon- 
ment by those for whom he had avowed senti- 
ments which lost him the Presidency, seemed to 
leave the coast clear and the South at liberty to 
bid for a candidate. The distinguished gentle- 
man to whom I have alluded proposed the Mis- 


tached to the Boston letter, was got up in Phila- 
delphia, and, if I remember rightly, some feeble 


sylvania. At all of these, the most flattering 
encomiums were passed upon the slaveholders, 
and the most disparaging epithets applied to 
Northern fanatics, as they termed the opponents 
of slavery extension; and these latter were boldly 
charged with trampling upon the rights of the 


Having secured, as was supposed, the Demo- 
cratic wing of the Northern army, they then 
turned their attention to the Whig side; and 
when the question again came up, upon Mr. 
Roor’s resolution, lo, and behold! many gentle- 


and voted in direct opposition to the former 
record, or dodged the question. Among the /atter 


district, in Massachusetts, [Mr. Winruror,] who 


why did he not, as he had a few days before, vote 


he refused to do so, for the reason, as stated, that 
was so foolish as to rush in where an angel, like 


declare that he considered the vote laying the 
Proviso upon the table as one of the last import- 


instituting invidious comparisons between him- 


he turned aside to do his new friends a kind turn, 
as much as Pilate did to the Jews when he left 
Paul bound ; speaking of a body of men in Bos- 
ton as a “nest of vipers,” because they are the 
I be- 


erty in that city is not original with the honor- 
If my memory serves, Lord 
North spoke of that particular class in a similarly 
dignified manner, when he advised George the 


much in praise of the teeth of their descendants, 


tleman represents. I do not desire to sit in judg- 
ment upon the honorable gentleman from Boston ; 


to rule in their own way. The office-seekers, 
with their p took up the cry, and the fiat 
went forth that freedom must give way. Slavery 
extensionists must not be crossed in their wishes 
or plans. During this time, measures were 
adopted to win over to the side of slavery the 
last remaining prominent aspirant for the Presi- 
dency, and the central organ (the Washington 
Union) commenced angling for the god-like Sena- 
tor. The hook, as we all know, was baited with 
the “ highest honor.” Rumors were rife that the 
gentleman had been waited upon by distinguished 
Southern members of both Houses and both par- 
ties, and hopes were freely expressed that he 
would throw his great influence in their scale, 
and secure Union, or rather the power of the 
slaveholders. These rumors were not credited 
by the friends of freedom, but fast-crowding 
events proved their truth. Of the speech of the 
honorable Senator from M.ssachusetts I do not 
propose to speak, further than to say it sent a 
thrill of joy through the hearts of slavery exten- 
sionists, and of sorrow and disgust through the 
hearts of the friends of freedom. 

The people of this country are a reading peo- 
ple, and they will judge for themselves whether 
Mr. Webster has abandoned his post and gone 
over to the enemy or not. Some may be unchari- 
table enough in this connection to remember Ar- 
nold, his great talents, his disappointed ambition, 
and unsatisfied longings for more extended power, 
while engaged in the service of his country. They 
may recollect, perchance, his traitorous compact 
to obtain the much-desired object—the discovery 
and capture of his agent—the high-hearted patri- 
otism of John Paulding and his associates, who 
arrested that agent on the banks of the Hudson, 
in New York—that great State which was then, 
is now, and I trust in God, sir, ever will be, 
ground over which traitors cannot safely pass. 
These men were poor, but, untainted by the thirst 
for gold or office, could scorn the offered bribe, 
the watch, the purse, and the promises. They 
may recollect that the memory of these true- 
hearted patriots is, and ever will be, enshrined in 
the memory of all firm friends of freedom, while 
the traitor lives in thought but to infamy and 
scorn. I trust in God, sir, that there are yet mil- 
lions of such men as John Paulding and his two 
friends, in this glorious Republic, in whose hands 
the cause of human liberty will always be safe. 

In the speech of the honorable gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. McLanr,] the members of this 
House were called upon to trample down the 
Free-Soilers. I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I 
could hardly realize myself in the Congress of 
the United States when such words fell upon my 
ear, or that this was claimed as a land of liberty. 
In justice to the gentleman, however, I ought to 
say, and it is done with great pleasure, that he 
omitted those words in his printed speech. I 
have no doubt, upon cool reflection, he regretted 
having uttered such sentiments. 


Mr. WINTHROP here rose, and interrupted 
the honorable gentleman, and begged that the 
honorable gentleman from Connecticut would not 
misrepresent him. 

Mr.CLEVELAND. My speech is written. 
[ shall not have time to deliver it entire. I ten- 
der it to the honorable gentleman, in order that 
he may compare every quotation with his printed 
speech. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does the gentleman in- 
tend to say that I called upon the House to tram- 
ple down the Free-Soilers ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I am now alluding to 
the remarks of the honorable gentleman from 
Maryland; and I am glad to see that he is now 
present. 

Mr. McLANE. I did not intend to call upon 
the House to trample upon the persons of the 
Free-Soilers, but upon the spirit and principle of 
Free-Soil ; and this I stand to now. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I would not have refer- 
red to this, but for the purpose of showing the 
spirit with which the friends of freedom have had 
to contend. Another honorable gentleman, from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Morse,] declared in this Hall 
that, had he the power, he would seize and sell 
every free negro in this country! And yet we 
are denounced as mad, or as fanatics, because we 
desire to keep within its present limits an institu- 
tion which leads the minds of intelligent and 
highly educated men to such results. 

The honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCuernanp] has presented a bill to connect 
with the admission of California Territorial Gov 
ernments for New Mexico and Deseret, leaving 
both those Territories open to slavery. Some 
claim that, in those vast regions, slavery will 
never exist, and try to make the nation believe it, 
when they have daily and hourly, since the com- 
mencement of this session, heard Southern gen- 
tlemen declare that slavery will be carried there 
as soon as governments are given without the 
prohibition of slavery. It was but the other day 
that I heard the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
Nov Mason,] in the presence of Mr. Wensrer, 

eclare that there was no law of Nature or of 
God which would prevent slaveholders from doing 
this, and that it was a. -For fear of a 
charge of misrepresentation,"I will read an ex- 
tract from the printed speech of the honorable 
gentleman: 

“We have heard here from various quarters, 
and from high quarters, and repeated on all 





able Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Sure.ps]—that 
there is a law of Nature which excludes the 
Southern people from every portion of the State 
of California. I know of no such law of Nature— 
none whatever ; but I do know the contrary, that 
if California had been organized with a Territo- 
rial form of Government only, and for which, at 
the last two sessions of Congress, she has obtain- 
ed the entire Southern vote, the people of the 
Southern States would have gone there freely, 
and have taken their slaves there in great num- 
bers. They would have done so, because the 
value of the labor of that class would have been 
augmented to them many hundred fold. Why, 
in the debates which took place in the Conven- 
tion in California which formed the Constitution, 
and which any Senator can now read for himself, 
after the provision excluding slavery was agreed 
upon, it'was proposed to prohibit the African race 
altogether, free as well as bond. A debate arose 
upon it; and the ground was distinctly taken, as 
shown in those debates, that if the entire Atrican 
race was not excluded, their labor would be found 
so valuable, that the owners of slaves would bring 
them there, even though slavery were prohibited, 
under a contract to manumit them in two or three 
years. And it required very little reasoning, on 
the part of those opposed to this class of popula- 
tion, to show that the productiveness of their la- 
bor would be such as to cause that result. An 
estimate was gone into with reference to the value 
of the labor of this class of people, showing that. 
it would be increased to such an extent in the 
mines of California, that they could not be kept 
out. It was agreed that the labor of a slave in 
any one of the States from which they would be 
taken was not worth more than one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year, and that in 
California it would be worth from four to six 
thousand dollars. They would work themselves 
free in one or two years, and thus the country 
would. be filled by a class of free blacks, and 
their former owners have an excellent bargain in 
taking them there.” 

And I believe all, or nearly all, who have spoken 
on the Southern side of this question, have agreed 
in saying that, but for the agitation of this sub- 
ject, California would, ere this, have been filled 
with slaves. 

What then, sir, becomes of this new doctrine of 
non-intervention or non-action ?—though, truth 
to say, sir, it is not a new doctrine; it wasin prac- 
tice more than eighteen hundred years ago—in 
the days of our Saviour. We read of an instance 
where one of earth’s unfortunates fell among 
thieves, who robbed, bruised, and left him nearly 
dead. A priest chanced that way, looked at, could 
relieve him, but would not, as he was a believer in 
the doctrine of non-intervention. A Levite also 
| passed ; no help came from that quarter, however, 
as his creed was non-action. 

Sir, permit me to say, the proof is clear and 
conclusive, that but for the agitation of those 
mnen, designated by the honorable gentleman from 
Boston as vipers, and by others called miserable 
fanatics, over the immense regions of California 
would have waved the black flag of slavery. How 
thankful to God those fearless patriots ought to 
be, that He has used them as instruments in His 
hands to secure liberty to a territory large enough 
for an empire. But for their self-sacrificing de- 
votion to liberty, what thousands, ay, millions of 
poor Africans, would have wasted their lives in 
those mines, to add to the wealth of their lordly 
masters! But, let gentlemen call them by what 
names they please; let the spirit of party and 
selfishness be invoked to crush them; they are 
entwining a wreath of laurels around their brows, 
more unfading and more to be desired than ever 
encircled that of the most successful and fortu- 
nate of earth’s warriors—a wreath which will not 
fade, without a stain of blood upon, or the groan 
of a bondman in it! It will grow brighter and 
brighter as ages pass, for the smile of God is 
upon it. 

Again, let not gentlemen deceive themselves. 
All who vote for Territorial. bills without a pro- 
viso a slavery therein, are voting directly 
to slavery, and perpetuating it in those 
Territories. Do they hope or flatter themselves 
that they will be able to make the intelligent men 
they represent: believe, after slavery has posses- 
sion there, that they acted innocently in the mat- 
ter? Let gentlemen from the free States, who 
were elected for the of opposing this 
great wrong, and who are now about yielding 
their to the will and wishes of men 


highly 

and views upon this subject, remember that they, 
and all of us, will soon stand at the bar of that 
Great Judge, where no apologies will be received, 
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that party, party leaders, or party advantages, re- 
quired of us to stifle the convictions of our con- 
sciences, and leave the poor negro to perish of 
stripes and sores at the rich man’s gate. For our 
instruction is the parable recorded—let us not 
imitate Dives, or dare his fate. I consider sla- 
very a crime in the sight of God; and believing 
that all shall stand before His bar, to be judged 
for the deeds done in the body, no earthly consid- 
eration will prevent my opposing its extension. 

But, gentlemen say, the Union will be dissolved 
if we do not give up this free territory to slavery ! 
What a threat! And what does itimply? That 
George Washington and the men who suffered 
and died to purchase liberty, a8 was supposed, 
were merely endeavoring to throw off the British 
yoke, that they might, in the sacred name of lib- 
erty, consign millions upon millions of their fel- 
low beings to hopeless bondage, whips, chains, 
and death. To infidels and atheists, I make no 
appeal; but to all those who pray that the will of 
God may be done on earth as it is done in heaven, 
I do, and kindly ask them if they believe that 
slavery exists in heaven. How can you love God 
whom you have not seen and hate your brother 
whom you have seen, and prove it by voting for 
the extension of a system which robs the mother 
of her children, and severs all the holiest and 
dearest ties of our nature? How Christian-like 
the sentiment of the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Stanty,] that “he would 
not represent a constituency who raised human 
beings to sell, as the beasts of the field are sold!” 
It was a noble thought, and nobly uttered! nobler 
far for the moral courage he manifested in giving 
it utterance in this Hall. And yet. sir, the inevi- 
table result of the extension of slavery is to pro- 
vide a market for slaves, and keep up a system 
at which humanity shudders. Public meetings 
and the press in the free States, to a great extent, 
are urging upon us to aid in perpetuating this 
monstrous injustice, for fear the Union will be 
dissolved. Am I to do this wrong because my 
neighbor threatens injury to my property if I re- 
fase? If I do, air, f am a coward, unworthy to 
represent free men! We are told, also, that, un- 
less we yield to this unrighteous claim, we shall 
lose caste with ovr party. Sir, if { believed there 
was a party in Connecticut which was thus un- 
just and craven, to which I belonged, I should 
loathe the connection! But, sir, there is not. I 
do not believe ten men can be found in Connec- 
ticut who will say they are in favor of the exten- 
sion of slavery, and not very many who will ex: 
pect me to be frightened by idle threats of dis- 
union. Connecticut furnished her full quota of 
the blood and treasure which purchased the lib- 
erty of this country, and the sons of her early 
patriots will not disgrace their sires by taking 
counsel of their fears, and yielding their judg- 
ment to menaces. The men of Connecticut were 
the first to engage in the unequal struggle at 
Bunker Hill, and, sir, they were the last to leave 
the army. Their bones are to be found beneath 
the sod of every battle-field of the Revolution, 
and their blood moistened every spot where hos- 
tile armies met; and, sir, some of her distin- 
guished sons have recently given abundant evi- 
dence on the well-fought fields of Mexico, that 
the courage and patriotism of their fathers still 
live in their descendants. But, sir, Connecticut 
hates slavery—the name and the thing; and al- 
though she will stand by the Constitution, and 
trench upon zo rights secured to any section of 
this Union by that instrument, yet will she not 
surrender ers, and see humanity trampled in the 
dust, through base fear of threats made here or 
elsewhere. She speaks in this Hall by her repre- 
sentatives ; and, although her members may differ 
politically, we do not differ upon this question, 
neither do we differ from our constituents. Could 
I be made to believe the reverse, I would resign 
my seat instantly, and leave this Hall; for, sir, I 
would not change my opinions and action on this 
question of human liberty for any office in the 
power of man to bestow. 

A word more, sir, upon this subjeet of disunion. 
IT have no fear of it. Were individuals in the 
slave States to attempt such a proceeding, we 
should have nothing to do but to let the people of 
those States settle it among themselves, and I 
should entertain no fears of the result. The 
friends of Union would speedily triumph over its 
enemies, and send men to this Hall who would 
never again talk of disunion as a remedy for fan- 
cied evils. 

The only effect of the proposed Convention at 
Nashville, if he/d, will be to place the Democratic 
party—that noble party which has done so much 
for the glory, honor, and interest of this coun- 
try—in the same condition which a similar Con- 
vention, held in Hartford in 1815, placed the 
Federal party of that day. It will prove a second 
edition—that is all! No harm will or can come 
of it. Let not Northern men be alarmed or in- 
fluenced in their action here by that humbug. 

We have in this hall, sir, the portraits of 
Washington and Lafayette, apparently looking 
down upon us. May we not fancy the latter, 
pointing to his beloved France, and with exulta- 
tion saying, “ No slave’s foot presses her soil : the 
first act of that Republic was to strike the shackles 
from the limbs of the bondman!” while the great 
and good Washington is witnessing our delibera- 
tions, and seeing the Union for which he suffered 
and sacrificed so much threatened by his own be- 
loved Virginia, unless she can be permitted to 
convert territory (which even the miserable, 
semi-barbarous Mexicans made free) into a mar- 
ket for slave-breeders. But I will not dwell upon 
this unpleasant subject. 

I have heard much, very much, said about 
Northern aggression ; but I have listened to hear 
the specifications, and looked to see the proofs, in 
vain. Has the North refused to allow you to ex- 
tend your limits by the admission of nine new 
slave States—thereby allowing you to increase 
your slaves from a few hundred thousands, at the 
adoption of the Constitution, to three millions 
now? Have we aggressed upon your rights by 
allowing*you the control of this Government for 
half, a century, aud the quiet possession of al- 
most all the offices of profit or honor in its gift? 
Have we aggressed by doing your bidding all 
this time? Or have we of the free States ever 
denied you anything you asked ? 

You say the slaves are the happiest three 
millions of laboring people in the world! If so, 
why do they leave you at every opportunity, and 
seek a refuge among strangers; and when they 
find they have lost by their exchange of condi- 
tion, why do they not return? If they are 
wretched in bondage, why, as Christians, do you 
not give them their liberty ? 

I deny that the free States have not done all 
that the Constitution and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court require them to do. And is it just 
or reasonable in you to charge us with a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, because we do not go he- 
yond its requirements and those of the Supreme 
Court, and legislate in the different States to 
give you additional facilities above what are 
written in the bond? The unfeeling Jew was 
confined to his bond: that bond, allowing only 
one pound of flesh, was construed in favor of hu- 
manity ; and shall not that be so construed which 
gives the entire body? The Jew lost his money 
by being too selfish and exacting; and, permit 
me to say, sir, that, in my opinion, the South are 
in great danger from the same cause. 

While you are bringing this charge against 
the free States, do not the statute laws of several 
of your own violate the privileges secured to all 
citizens of those States, of whatever color, by 
that same Constitution? Do they not authorize 
the imprisonment of citizens of other States for a 
longer or shorter period, merely because they are 
Africans, or of African descent? Are not these 
laws frequently putin force? And is not all le- 
gal redress denied the citizen whose rights are 
thus trampled upon, and feelings outraged ? 
Would it not be well for you, gentlemen, before 
spending breath in preaching morals to us, to 
correct your own errors and repeal your own 
laws made in open, direct, and flagrant violation 
of the Constitution and the rights of man ? 
Would it not help your vision if you should re- 
move the beam from your own eyes, before strug- 
ling longer to pull the mote from your brother’s? 

I charge the South with aggressing upon the 
North by every addition of slave territory since 
the adoption of the Constitution. You have 
thereby deprived us of the free States of that 
equal share in the representation in this House 
to which, upon every principle of justice, we 
were entitled. I charge you with ag ion up- 
on us by the laws to which I have alluded; by 
your constant efforts to stir up angry feelings be- 
tween the two sections of this Republic; by 
urging your.demand upon us to deliver up your 
fugitive slaves, which have been increased by 
your increase of slave territory; by demanding 
the passage of an act which will render insecure 
the liberty of many citizens of the free States, 
making their liberty depend upon a great num- 


ber of petty officers, some of whom might feel 
they were doing God service in surrendering a 
negro to a Southern claimant, and who weanbt be 
wholly irresponsible for the act ; in pursuing the 
course you have at this session, in order to force 
slavery into Territories now free, and where the 
Sorting eeaktestte do not — Rr thereby dis- 
ur the peace and quiet of the nation ; and 
above all, I ch : om the 
rights of the North in extending slavery, thereby 
extending our obligations to peril our lives in 
suppressing insurrections among your slaves, 


arge you with aggression upon the 


But it is said we are in favor of abolishing 


slaverysand the slave trade in this District, and 
thereby give just cause of offence to the South, 
and end 
this city [ have been 
pone money eontributions, to refieve some poor 


Since I have been in 
ly called upon to 


anger the Union. 


confined in that loathsome jail, called 


the slave- to being sent from 
home and Friende te the far South ; and quite re- 
whine inte 


to th 
honest, intelligent-looking negro 
at my room, to solicit aid to enable him to 


buy his wife, who, he said, was in the pen, and 
unless he could raise the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars would be sold South, never more to see or be 
seen by her husband. The man was free: his 
wife a slave : and in that pen is that wife impris- 
oned. Is it strange that we of the North should 
feel it our duty to do all in our power to break 
down a traffic in human flesh, in this District, 
when it produces such results as these? That 
pen, sir, stands comparatively near both to this 
Capitol and the President’s mansion, and within 
a stone’s throw almost of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, established by a lover of freedom to diffuse 
knowledge among men. Would to God it could 
diffuse a knowledge of human rights among the 
members of this Congress, so that they would 
abolish the infamous traffic which makes that pen 
necessary ! 

Could the President of these United States and 
members of Congress have a realizing sense of 
that poor creature’s anguish of heart—and I 
doubt not there are thousands of such cases—it 
does seem, sir, that they would at once unite to 
abolish this system, instead of sending their 
agents to examine the unfortunate creature and 
purchase her. I view this traffic as unjust, sinful, 
and disgraceful ; and whatever J can do to abolish 
it shall most cheerfully be done, and J shall feel 
that in doing so a favor is done to all sections of 
the Union, as well as the slave. 

It is said, sir, by the South, that they must have 
a part of the free Territories as an outlet for their 
surplus slaves, as they multiply much faster than 
the whites, and, if circumscribed within their 
present limits, will, by and by, become so numer- 
ous as to endanger the existence of the latter. 
This was said by a highly esteemed and learned 
friend from Virginia [Governor McDowe 1] in 
the last Congress, and said in the most eloquent 
manner. It has been often repeated here. This 
is a claim which deserves our serious considera- 
tion; as I do not know of any one, here or else- 
where, who, while he secures the rights of the 
blacks, wishes to do it at the hazard of the lives 
of the white race. 

If this is true of the present fifteen slave States, 
will it not be equally true of the Territories, and 
of fifty slave States? Ifthis claim is well-founded, 
what a frightful picture does it present to the im- 
agination, when we allow ourselves to look into 
the future! All will agree, I think, that slavery 
must ultimately find its utmost limits; and, when 
those are reached, if the curse continues, what 
earthly power can prevent the ultimate extinction 
of the white race by the blacks? The evil is now 
within our contro] ; and shall we, to secure a few 
millions of money, bequeath to our children an 
inheritance of blood, like the scenes of St. Domingo, 
and upon a scale so large as to make the brain diz- 
zy, and the heart sick to contemplate it ? 

Our fathers shed their blood and offered up 
their lives to purchase, as they supposed, an in- 
heritance richer than all the mines of earth—an 
inheritance of liberty. Shall we imitate their ex- 
ample, or shall we, with selfishness the most inex- 
cusable, rush on, with our eyes open, to the certain 
fate which awaits us or our posterity? Shall I be 
told there is no remedy? Let me suggest one: 
Instead of the effort you are making to extend and 
perpetuate a system alike prejudicial to your hon- 
or and interests as well as ours, ask the free States 
to agree with you to an amendment of the Consti- 


wasting millions of money and thousands of lives, 
in acquiring territory for the spread of this insti- 
tution, to use that money in aid of some safe and 
well-devised scheme of emancipation; and my 
word for it, sir, the proposition would be hailed 
with joy by every free State in this Union! And 
what a glorious spectacle we should then present 
to the eyes of the world! A free, happy, prosper- 
ous, and just people, striving together to wipe out 
the only blot upon our fair fame as a nation! Let 
the Africans be colonized in some suitable place, 
and let us make the only amend in our power for 
the injuries we have inflicted upon that unhappy 
race. This course will remove the great, the only 
source of evil and danger to our beloved country. 


brothers, not striving to gain some sectional ad- 
vantage, but rather to do each other good, and re- 
joicing in the common, the unembarrassed pros- 
perity and happiness of our whole people. By 
this course we can transmit to our children the 
rich inheritance bequeathed to us by our fathers, 
and by our example overthrow all of earth’s ty- 
rants. 


system of slavery extension and slavery aggression 
is to be persevered in, the free States will not 
submit toit. If bills are passed at this time allow- 
ing it, and slavery is extended into territory now 
free, those Territories as States will never be ad- 
mitted into this Union. Politicians may truckle— 
office-seekers may compromise—slaveholders may 
threaten—but the people—the fearless, liberty- 
loving people of this great Republic, will discard 
their faithless servants, and send to this Hall, and 
to the other end of the Capitol, men who know 
their rights and the interests of this nation, and, 
knowing, dare maintain them. 

During the first stormy debate in this House, a 
gentleman from the South said, “ W:7ll teach the 
North.” A friend of mine in this city wrote a few 
lines upon hearing that threat, which I will read: 


You'll teach the North! Ay, teach her what? 
Has Bunker Hill forgot her dead ? 
Is Lexington an unknown spot, 
On which the churls of ign’rance tread ¢ 
is Faneuil’s holy hall a tomb 
Of buried thoughts and deeds unknown ? 
And Plymouth! Does she sleep in gloom, 
And soorn the Pilgrim’s stepping-stone ? 


You'll teach the North! Ay, teach her what ? 
To bow before your haughty will? 
To choose the menial’s humbler lot, 
And, at your simple mod, be still ? 
To shame her father’s bones with fear? 
To cower behind their hallowed graves ! 
As well might you, in their career, 
Control the ocean’s giant waves! 


She gives you life; she feeds your pride ; 
She makes you strong in danger’s haar; 
She stands a brother by your side, 
To laugh to acorn the apoiler’s power! 
Then teach her not with angry mien, 
Then chafe her not with idle words ; 
She stands, like her old hills, serene, 
And for her foes reserves her swords! 


You'll teach the North! Her spindles ring 
With downy seeds from Southern plains ; 
Her labor makes your reapers sing, 
And richly pays for all their pains! 
She loves you stil]! Her children know 
Your fathers’ deeds of deathlers fame ; 
When North and South opposed the foe, 
And gained a country and a name! 


Then teach the North to love the plains 
Where sleep in blood her gallant dead ; 
Teach her to make more bright the chains 
That link in one each sov’reign head! 

Ask not from ber to basely bow, 
And, like a spaniel. lick your rod; 

She wears your laurels on her brow, 
And master. she has none but Gono! 





SPRINGDALE BOAR DING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Ts Institution is agreeably situated in a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading trom 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the I8th of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition. Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Rhetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex- 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board, and washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extracharges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons: and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent tothe Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge by giving timely notice, directed 


to Purcel’s Store. 
Dec. 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 





THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 
Under the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 


ONTINUES to be open for the reception of invalids. 
Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 

and accommodation of patients. This, together with the 

success during six years.of experience, enables Dr. Baels to 

give the assurance to the public that his establishment shall 

still continue to merit the patronage of those who may place 

themselves under his care. 

The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half east 

of Brownsville. The daily intercourse between Pittsburgh 

and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from the 

South and West. 

Six towels, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 

bandages, are necessary to undergo the treatment. 

erms, six dollars per week, payable weekly. 

‘eb. 2i—4m 


tution, so as to enable the Government, instead of 


We shall then meet in this Capitol as a band of 


In conclugion, I am bound to say, that if this 





LITTELUS LIVING AGE. 
PROSPECTUS. 


HIS work is conducted in the spirit of Litiel’s Museum 
of Fore gn Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years ;) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness 
to it by many things which were excluded by a month’s de- 
lay, but while thus extending our scope, and gathering a 
greater and more attractive variety, are able so to increase 
the solid and substantial part of our literary, historical, and 
political harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the Ameri- 
can reader. 
The elaborate and stately essays of the Edinburgh. Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on poetry, his keen political commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions uf rural and mountain scq@mery; 
and the contributions to literature, history, and common 
life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Lraminer, 
the judicious Athenaum, the busy and industriovs Literury 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer ; these are inter- 
mixed with the military and naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Morthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s dmi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good +nodgh, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
sball increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

Tbe steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood; and will greatly multiply our connec- 
‘ tions, as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts 
of the world; so that much more than ever it now becomes 
every intelligent American t> be informed of the condition 
and changes of foreign countri‘s, And this not only because 
of their nearer connection with ourselves, but becanse the 
nations seem to be hastening, through a rapid process of 
change, to some new state of things, which the merely polit- 
ical prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical discoveries, the progress of colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and voyages and 
travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglectirg our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to statesmen, divines, lawyers, and phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation, and ho; e to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed fami'y. We say indis 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a suffitient supply of a healthy character. ‘The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the chaff,” 
by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by a large 
collection of biography, voyages and travels, history, and 
more solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will aspire to raise the 
standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday; price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year in 
advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully re- 
ceiyed and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the publishers. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
OWws: 

Four copies for - - - 

Nine copies for - . - - 

‘Twelve copies for - - - - : - 


- $20 00 
40 00 
50 00 

Complete sets, in twenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely bound, packed in neat boxes, and 
delivered in a1 the principal cities free of expense of 
freigh’, are for sale at forty eight dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had fur twelve and a half cents; and 
it may be worth while for snbscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


Judge Story—Chancellor Kent—President Adams. 


[ have read the prospectus of the “ Living Age” with 
great pleasure, and entirely approve the plan. If it can only 
obtain the public patronage long enough, large enough, and 
securely enough, to attain its true ends, it will contribute in 
ar eminent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to our lit- 
erature, but to public opinion It will enable us to possess, 
in a moderate compass, a select library of the best produc- 
tions of the age. It will do more: it will redeem our period- 
ical literature from the reproach of being devoted to light 
and superficial reading, to transitory speculations, to sickly 
and ephemeral sentimentalities, aud false and extravagant 
sketches of life and character. JOSEPH STORY. 

Cambridge, April 2A, 1844. 


I approve very much of the plan of your work ; and if it be 
condu tei with the intelligence, spirit, and taste, that the 
prospectus indicates, (vf which I have no reason to doubt,) it 
will be one of the most instructive and popular periodicals 
of the day. JAMES KENT. 

New York, May 7, 1844. 


Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and 
science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comrrehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 

J. Q. ADAMS. 


Washington, December 27, 1845. 


Published by E. LITTELL & CO., 
April 18—3t Boston, Mass. 





SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS, 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


S SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purchasers, at whole- 
sale or retail. 
This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 
and new. 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 


Of every known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 


FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 
And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
80, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 
ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 
SHAWLS AND SILKS; 
in particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 
embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a full assort- 
ment of colors. 
BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all qualities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 
BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
BAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, ail colors. 
BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quuntity, small or large, that we can and will supply 
their wants at the lowest possible prices, and with such 
qualities and styles of goods as cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESVOTT, 
March 14—3m No 2. Milk street, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DEPOT, 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


HE following works are in the American Phonetic Al- 
phabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world: 
The New Testament - 
Camstock’s Phonetic Reader - 
Comstock’s Phonetic Speaker - 
The Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols, 
The Phoneticon, a large chart 
My Little Geography 
A Treatise on Phonology - 
The Phonetic Minstrel 
The Phonetic Library, No, 1 ~« 
i&X¢F~ Comstock’s Phanetic Telegraph, a monthly sews- 
paper, is published at 50 cents per aunum, in a: vance, 
icy Twenty-five per cent. discount is made from the 
above prices to those who parchase by the quantity. All 
orders must be accompanied with the cash, and directed to 
A. COMSTUCK, M.D. 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING CURED, Defective Articulation cor 
rected, Falsetto Voices changed to a rich baritone, and Elo- 
cation taught, by Dr. A. Comstock, at the Vocal Gymnasium, 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia March 21—6t 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 
CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Khenmatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dis- 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and receutly of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 
This Institution was built expressly for a Water Cure 
Establishment.is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quality. 
The treatment of disease by water is ne longer matter ot 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U.S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nn- 
merous and astonishing cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who willcertify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 
The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment 
“f)iseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 
In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 
The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fally carrying ont the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 
THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 
Has ben constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 
The servants and bath attendants have been selected witb 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 
arkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
‘There are churches and schoo!s in its immediate vicinity. 
The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home, 
Terms—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a!l other charges, except washing. Those re 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged accordingly. 
The water treatment is not a panacea that will cure a 
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LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


ba 
T S EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 





BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
Fe b 4 Express, -_ ono by cerriers in any part of 
e per, a &@ year, ; sing! 
copies, Mex ana a quarter conta. (tb Scat ans 
Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
uring - first arotan af Oeeapene pete 
en questions of t! t . 
nat Ney q' of the most thri 


and renewale 


Hy rolicited b: 
GEO. W. LIGH 2 


T, 25 Cornhill. 





: . BOARDING, 
MES. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 





between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
» —tf 


; it ie therefore necessary that each spplicantshould 
have the benefit of a carefal examination: In ww = 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and ; eD 
applicants wil’ be at liberty to become patients 7 7 ae 
they think proper. This examination can be — oad 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which @ fee otf ve 

is to be paid at the time of making the examina’ +“ ‘ 
Persons at a distance can obtain an opinion as to ; . _ 
bable effect 7 the cereal t rarene dy a — ©) . 
accompanied by a written 8' . 
Application to be made to SAMUEL staee Secretary 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dr. Dexter, on 


premises. 

xpected to bring with them two linen 
RRs ngrend Snag Piens blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these ean be purchased at the 


Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,).and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable aera ; 

As yape eats m the Institute to Red Bank 
Oct. 
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COMMISSION STORE. 








TO INVENTORS. 
§ bee subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun. 
tries, ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. ; 

odels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. j 
Bt ed es Lona og nem and integrity, they would 

Pp ully refer to all those for w y ‘ 
aatea ao hom they have trans. 

Letters must be postpaid. 

Office on F street,opposite the Patent Office 
P.H. WATSON 
E. 8S. RENWICK 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE. 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. — 


Joseph P. Woodhury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


sy: subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to nse the same’ 
his machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto. 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it plan a 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa! amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mass, 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 

Border street. Kast Boston, Mase. 


BENNETT'S DAGUERRKEAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Diug Store. 


¢ dae citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
— city are respectfully informed that the subscriber h 1s 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eie- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 

AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGI it, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp rience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches 
= at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
y pes. 

Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT 
Jan. 3iI—ly , 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
Wee B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build. 
> State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, of al] kinds put c- 
+nally attended to Jan. 28 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
pews & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Maia 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. ; 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deede and depositions for the Stats . 
of Maine. Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire , 


Missouri ‘linois, Tennessee, New York.and Arkansas 
Jan.6.—tf 


GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 
To Establishment, having been completely refitted 
this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head cf 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam. 
boat on Skaneateles lake, ¢é° the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them kept in our stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 


Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., April, 1850, 
April 25—3m : 


June 7. 


Fr May3.— ly 








THE NEW GRZFENBERG WATER CURE 
REPORTER 
~ published monthty, centaining thirty-two large cetavo 
pages, devoted to the dissemination of the principles of 
life, health, avd true medical reform. it will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the princ’ples and 
processes of HyDROPATHY. 


Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contributors. 
N. Bedortha, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 
S. O. Gleason, M. D., Glenhaven Water Cure, N.Y 


O. V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. Y 
fee Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure 


T. T.Seelye, M. D., Cleveland Water Cure, O. 
C. C, Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 
R. S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York 


Terms, always in advance. 


One copy, one year 
Five copies, one year - 

Ten copies, one year 

Twenty copies, one year . 


Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, 
New York. 


° $1 00 
4 00 
6 00 
10 00 


Publish 
Jan. 31—3m 


er, Utica 
BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 
byes Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa 
tients. ‘ It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany, 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 
300 cases treated there, during the year 1848, will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 
York. For further information, apply to the subscriber. 

R. WESSELHOEFT, M D 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 21—3m 
PHONETIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 

By Longley & Brother, Publishers and Importers of 
Phonetic Books, No. 52 Melodeon Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. m 


HE publications kept for sale by this firm are in the only 
perfect PRACT.CAL alphabet ever proposed ; which 
fact is demonstrated by the unprecedented favor with which 
it is received and put to use, both in EKnrope and America 
After undergoing the supervision of a council of England's 
most practical learned men, it has met the approbation of 
the people, of whom a soci+ty of three thousand persons i 
now organized to promote its permanent adoption. In this 
country it isattaining a like popular standing, being already 
used to some extent in eight or ten newspapers, and tanght 
in many of the best schools in the land; and this success it 
has attained, notwithstandi: g an individual attempt made 
to intrude an exclusively American alphabet upon the pe 
le. 

Lhe following are among the works a'ready published 
Old and New Testaments, $2 50; New Testament, Svo 
$1; pocket edition, 12mo, 87 cents; ditto in short-hand, 
$1 50; Book of Common Prayer; 75 cents; Essentials ol 
Phonetics, $2 95; Plea for Phonetic Spelling, 50 cents; 
Vicar of Wakefield, 60 cents; Kasselas and Poems, 50 cents ; 
Primer, or First Reader, 5 cents; Sec nd Reader, 25 cents 
Third Reader, 75 cents; Penman, 15 cents — together with 
Charts, Tablets, Sheet Lessons, and various Toy Books, all 
of which may be sent by mail. 
‘s~ The PHONETIC ADVOCATE is a semi-monthily 
family paper, in which a Course of Lessons in Phoneti 
Short-Hand has just commeuced. Also, a Vocabu'ary of 
Medical Terms, the pronunciation in phonetic spelling. It 
is furnished at $l a year, in advance. 
we LONGLEY § BROTHER are agents for the fol 
lowing English publications : 
Phonetic Jonrnal, (semi-monthly,) Phonographic Star, the 
Correspondent, the Magazine, and the Reporter—the last 
four monthlies, and each 75 cents a year. April 18—3t 


“EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO.,, 
Washington, D. C., 


EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bonght 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 
COLLECTIGNS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. -_ 
Bills of exchange and bank checke on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
0F Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf 
E. B, CROCKER, 
Byte wey AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, %¢., 
South Bend, Indiana. Collections in northern Indiana 
and southwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 18—6m 
MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
W B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
e give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin of that class of claims long since marked 28 
“Loss,” “Gone West,” and “ Not Collectable,” by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, mannfacturers, and others. 
Five years’ experience has given him confidence; hence 
there will be no charge, but 60 far as collections are made, 
except’ postage. Cards, giving references, terms, and in- 
structions, will be sent in answer to post paid letters. 
Dee. 20. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 

HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
7. Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, ean be bad 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Corubill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
I equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery 4°: 
wooliens, being manufactured withont acids, oan alwayé be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expre*sl¥ 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Appl 





to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan.20. 33 Waterstreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O- 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New ork, 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner rt et 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of Nor 
and Fayette streets. FTA 
o&- S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, sub 
seri and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Jonrnal Building,) is »1so agent for the National Bra. a 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES- - 
> Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop 
A the irda Te tc Church in the State of N se 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Conver 
of his Diocese. By Witu1am Jay. Third edition. a 
The numerous readers of this most excellent and in 4 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1547; be 4 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereoty Pet 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of -. aie 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slxvery Society, and is now ° 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 
Orders, accompanied by the ork ae Lcieoating 
conveyance they may be forwarded: 31 Pita RN 





by what 
execut- 





. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 10! 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, Dec, 23.— 


D, 
oo aril 13, 61 John Street, New York. 














